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r AHE Liberals are certainly entitled to congratu- 
late themselves upon the results of the two 
by-elections held this week. In the one case 

they won a seat from the Conservatives, in the other 

they retained the seat in spite of a three-cornered con- 
test for the first time—with a Labour candidate, who 
polled over 10,000 votes. At St. Ives a Government 
majority of 1,247 was turned into an anti-Government 
majority of over 5,000; at Middlesbrough an anti- 

Government majority of 9,000 was increased to over 

13,000. These figures strongly support two contentions 

that have been persistently put forward in these 

columns: first, that the Conservatives got into office 
on a brief and evanescent wave of opinion—and, even 
so, representing only a minority of the electorate— 
and that if they had appealed to the country at any time 
during the last two or three years they would have 
been very heavily defeated ; and second, that those who 
tegard or affect to regard the political forces of Liberal- 
ism as dead or even dwindling are making a very serious 
practical miscalculation. That there will be a very 
large number of Liberal gains (in addition, of course, to 
the probably still larger Labour gains) at the next 

General Elections is quite inevitable. We are the more 

inclined to insist upon this latter point because it is 

80 obviously desirable that the resulting situation in 

the House of Commons should be frankly faced and 

thoroughly considered long before it becomes a fact. 
* * * 

It is a pity that sleeping dogs have not been allowed 
to lie in Egypt. The draft Treaty of Alliance whose 
terms are now before us was bound to be rejected. 
We are only surprised that Sir Austen Chamberlain 











and Lord Lloyd—and still more Sarwat Pasha— 
should have thought it possible to “ put it over” 
with the Wafd. This is not to say that the British 
proposals are unreasonable in themselves; they may 
even represent the limit beyond which the British 
Government thought it could not safely go, though 
for ourselves we think it could have gone further in 
the matter of the troops. But clearly the Egyptian 
Nationalists could not be expected to regard this 
treaty as a “generous concession” on our part. It is 
on the face of it, as the Egyptian Cabinet says, “* incom- 
patible with the independence and sovereignty of 
Egypt,” and it does “ legalise the occupation of the 
country by British forces.’”” What, in fact, have the 
Egyptians to gain by acceptance? They know, of 
course, that Egypt is not strong enough as yet to 
stand alone, and that a complete evacuation by us 
would mean the speedy arrival of another Power to 
take our place—a Power ready perhaps to chastise 
them with scorpions instead of with whips. But as 
they know also that we have no intention of with- 
drawing, why should they ask us to remain? Sir 
Austen Chamberlain urges them to recognise that 
“Providence has decreed a marriage between our 
two nations”; but Egypt prefers to remain single— 
or, at any rate, not to turn a forced union into a 
solemn contract. In the circumstances it is useless 
to be indignant; we can only wait patiently to see 
if the lady will change her mind. For the moment 
there does not appear to be any danger of a fresh 
outbreak of violence, and in time things should settle 
down again. A stern Note has been despatched this 
week warning the Egyptians that ““H.M. Government 
reserve the right to take such steps as in their view 
the situation may demand.” But we hope that no 
foolishness in Cairo will encourage Downing Street 
to stir up another hornets’ nest. 
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There is, no doubt, cause for anxiety about the 
situation in Arabia. But the report that Ibn Saoud 
is deliberately challenging a trial of strength with 
Great Britain should, we think, be accepted with great 
caution. There is no evidence that the King of the 
Hejaz and Nejd was ever an enthusiastic Anglophil, 
and since we stopped bribing him, a year or two ago, 
his feelings have naturally become cooler towards us. 
But he is a shrewd person, and knows perfectly well 
what our military resources are and that we are bound 
to use them in defence of Iraq. However strong, 
therefore, his desire may be to flay the “ infidels” on 
his borders, common prudence should deter him from 
letting loose a Holy War. What seems most likely 
is that he is temporising with the powerful Wahabi 
tribes led by Feisul al Dawish, who have been raiding 
the Iraqis, and whose loyalty to Ibn Saoud himself is 
decidedly suspect. Whether they are really meditating 
rebellion we do not pretend to know; but they have 
old grudges against the Saoud dynasty, and the more 
fanatical spirits can easily find new grounds for com- 
plaint in the King’s tolerant attitude towards enemies 
of the Faith and heretics. We are inclined to believe, 
then, that Ibn Saoud’s real concern is not so much to 
prevent the sinful Moslems of Iraq and Transjordan 
from smoking and drinking, as to establish his authority 
over his own wild men. He may even think that it 
will pay him to let them have the rope to hang them- 
selves: they are not likely to come happily out of a 
serious contest with the Koweit bombing squadrons. 

* * * 


Kighteen months ago we printed an article on the 
ease of Dr. Borms, one of the leaders of the Flemish 
movement in Belgium. During the German occupation 
of Belgium he was one of those who succumbed to the 
attractions of the German offer to secure full rights 
to the Flemish minority in Belgium as against the 
dominant power of the Walloon (7.e., French speaking) 
majority. Thus, when the Germans—to his surprise— 
were beaten he almost automatically became guilty 
of treason, and for that crime was sentenced (in 1919) 
to death. The sentence was altered to one of indefinite 
imprisonment, and in prison he has remained for nine 
years. An international appeal for his release has 
been widely circulated and has been signed by a large 
number of influential people in many countries. This 
appeal has quite.Jatelyebeen presented to the Belgian 
Parliament, which has for a long time had before it an 
Amnesty Bill relating to political crimes committed 
during the War. The Bill is supported apparently 
by a majority of Belgian deputies and electors, but 
fails to make progress because the opposing minority 
has stronger feelings on the subject and is very actively 
obstructive. Foreigners naturally hesitate to say very 
much about a matter which is obviously a domestic 
question ; but if it be true that Belgian public opinion 
is for the most part in favour of the amnesty, then it 
may be permissible to say that the passage of the 
Amnesty Bill would certainly be welcomed by the 
friends of Belgium all over the world, if only as a sign 
that all the bitternesses of the War are now dead and 
buried. 

** * * 

The Polish elections, which were held on Sunday 
last, have ended in the anticipated success for Pilsudski’s 
new party, which in a Chamber of 444 deputies will 
have a representation of 135. As more than ninety per 
cent. of the electorate is stated to have voted, Pilsudski 
can now claim that the popular vote of the country has 
confirmed its approval of his coup d’état. The chief 
feature of the elections has been the crushing defeat 
of the extreme Right and the strengthening of the 
Radical Left. Pilsudski, however, will have by far the 


ee 


strongest party in the Republic and, if he desires to do 
so, will be able, by uniting with other sympathetic 
groups, to count on a definite Parliamentary majority, 
This possibility does not necessarily imply any return 
to democratic government in Poland. Indeed, there jg 
no reason why a government which cannot be forced to 
abdicate should seek what might be an inconvenient 
coalition with the Radicals and Socialists. In spite 
of the size of the poll, the value of the elections as an 
index of political opinion is discounted by the terrorist 
methods employed by the Government against the 
opposition. These include such characteristic devices 
as the imprisonment and cudgelling of party leaders, 
the arbitrary invalidation of ballot papers, the suppres- 
sion of the opposition Press, and the breaking-up of 
political meetings. Organised intimidation was ram- 
pant in the non-Polish districts of the Republic, especi- 
ally in White Russia and the Ukraine. In spite of these 
obstacles, however, both the Germans and the Com- 
munists, who won two seats in Warsaw, were able to 
show considerable gains. 
* * * 


The London County Council election results have 
not appeared as we write; but the returns from most 
of the other County Councils have come to hand. In 
the country districts, there is the usual very high 
proportion of unopposed returns ; for, even if Labour 
were stronger than it is, few of its supporters have either 
the time or the money to become County Councillors, 
and Liberalism has ceased to be an effective force in 
most rural areas. The contests, therefore, have been 
mainly in the urbanised parts of the counties, and especi- 
ally in mining districts. In these, Labour has made 
substantial headway. Glamorgan has been won back, 
and there have been considerable gains in Nottingham- 
shire, Monmouthshire, Durham and the West Riding, 
as well as smaller gains in a good many other areas. 
There is, however, no great or outstanding sweep of 
Labour opinion. The Labour Party is still, over the 
country as a whole, under-represented in Local Govern- 
ment, and its gains are merely bringing it by stages 
up to the position comparable with that which it holds 
in national politics. London is expected to register 
considerable Labour gains ; but it will obviously be a 
long time before, along the present lines, the Labour 
Party gets effective control, either in the Metropolis or 
in most of the other leading towns. This is partly 
because local elections are still fought to some extent 
on non-party lines, and partly because the Labour 
candidates have nowadays in most local areas to meet 
a consolidated Liberal-Conservative opposition which 
is hard to break down. Moreover, the present financial 
stringency makes it difficult to promise big results from 
an accession to power. 


* * * 


The Home Secretary’s uncompromising reply to 4 
deputation this week disposes of the suggestion that 
the early closing law was likely to be seriously weakened. 
Early closing is to become part of the permanent law 
of the land, instead of being continued from year to 
year by emergency legislation ; and there is to be no 
exemption for the private shopkeeper who employs 
no one outside his own family. Until effective steps 
are taken to bring the distributive, in common wit 
other trades, under legislation providing for a maximum 
working week, clearly nothing must be done to weaken 
the inadequate protection given to the shop assistant 
by early closing regulations. But it would be, in our 
view, far better to regulate the hours of work than the 
hours of opening. Fears, we know, are expressed that 
such legislation would be difficult to enforce, and the 
example of earlier Factory Acts is cited in support of 
the view. But we do not believe this difficulty to be 
insuperable; and we do see a considerable case 1 
favour of more extensive evening opening. The com 
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sumer, @S well as the shop assistant, has his rights ; 
and while these must be waived if there is any serious 
danger that they will lead to the assistant’s exploita- 
tion, every effort ought to be made to reconcile the two 
caims. In time, no doubt, a general Eight Hours Act 
will settle the matter once and for all. Meanwhile, the 
definite incorporation of early closing in the permanent 
law is an improvement on the uncertainty of the 
position in recent years. 
* * * 


The Co-operative movement has at last got its way 
by securing the inclusion in the Companies Bill of a 
clause which will prevent any registered company from 
describing itself in its title as “‘ Co-operative ’’ without 
the special permission of the Board of Trade. This 
change will remedy a long-standing grievance. Co- 
operative Societies, properly so-called, are registered 
under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts, and 
it has been obviously an abuse that joint stock com- 
panies have been able freely to describe themselves as 
“eo-operative’’’ without conforming to any of the 
principles laid down in these Acts. The most essential 
differences, of course, are that the Co-operative Society 
preserves open membership and a par value for its 
capital, and does not allow windfall profits to pass to 
its shareholders, that its voting is based on membership 
and not on the amount of capital held, and that it 
limits the individual shareholding of any member. 
The payment of dividend on purchases, which has 
come to be regarded as the typical Co-operative method, 
has no similar legal basis. The Co-operative move- 
ment has in the past strongly resented the competition 
of ordinary joint stock concerns which have sought to 
attract the working-class buyer by the theft of its 
distinctive name, and there have been many previous 
attempts to secure the concession to which the Govern- 
ment has now agreed. The change is obviously 
desirable ; for ‘‘ co-operative ’’ bears, in the mind of the 
public, a definite meaning, and the name ought to be 
used only to designate bodies registered, or at least 
eligible for registration, under the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Acts. 

* * * 


The General Council of the Trades Union Congress 
has been meeting in Nottingham, and making an 
attempt to grapple on the spot with the situation that 
exists in the Nottinghamshire coalfield. With the 
employers acting, in most cases, as recruiting agents 
for the ‘Spencer’? Union, the old Nottinghamshire 
Miners’ Association is having a hard time. The men 
who remain loyal to it are unable to get employment, and 
even if they are in work are in danger of dismissal for 
any sign of Trade Union activity. The employers 
recognise only the “ Spencer” Union, and refuse to 
have any dealings with the N.M.A. Meanwhile, the 
division of the miners between two bodies, one of which 
is practically in the employers’ pocket, since it owes its 
strength mainly to their aid, means that there can be 
no effective pressure for the relief of grievances. In the 
short run, this situation may suit the employers’ book ; 
but it is exceedingly short-sighted policy, bound to 
embitter relations for the future, and wholly at variance 
with the British tradition in industrial affairs. The 
General Council seems to be doing its best to handle 
the situation in a conciliatory way, and even Mr. 
Cook seems to want a compromise, if one can be secured. 
If the employers persist in their present attitude, no 
one can stop them, and they will probably succeed in 
driving the old Association wholly underground. But 
if they force the members of the N.M.A. to join the 

Spencer” Union, how long is the latter likely to 
preserve the characteristics for which they value it? 
This type of Trade Unionism may be possible in the 
United States; but we do not believe it can flourish 
for long in this country. 


The cotton conference has again broken down, and 
the Lancashire position is once more utterly uncertain. 
The “short time” ballot, which the employers were 
paradoxically arranging to take at the very moment 
when they were urging the Unions to agree to longer 
working hours, seems to have been abandoned; and 
the industry is now left apparently without any policy 
at all. The proposed joint inquiry is not to be pro- 
ceeded with; and no arrangements have been made 
for any further negotiations. The cause of the renewed 
breakdown was the failure to agree about the form 
which the inquiry was to take. The employers insisted 
on a body from which outsiders would be wholly 
excluded, whereas the Unions, though they were ready 
to waive their demand for a Government inquiry, 
insisted at least on an outside chairman. They also 
claimed that accountants acting on behalf of the 
parties should be given, as has been done in the coal 
industry, access to the books in order to determine 
the real costs of production. To this the employers 
refused to agree. There were complications arising 
out of the disputes at Oldham and Stalybridge, in 
which individual firms are trying to introduce new 
working conditions without waiting for general agree- 
ment; but the main cause of the breakdown is clearly 
the employers’ refusal to agree to the minimum con- 
ditions of enquiry laid down by the Unions. In face 
of Monday’s proceedings, it is difficult to suppose that 
they really want an inquiry at all, at least into anything 
except their demand for lower wages and a longer 
working week. They have returned wholly to their 
previous attitude of resistance to any real attempt 
to get at the causes of the present excessive costs of 
production. By their refusal, the case for a Govern- 
ment inquiry, with wide terms of reference and powers 
to call for information, is very greatly strengthened. 

* x * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Free State estimates 
for the coming year amount to £22,433,000, so that Mr. 
Blythe has been successful in cutting down expenditure 
by almost £1,500,000 as compared with the figures 
for 1927-8. With the exception of property-losses 
compensation, the biggest saving has been effected 
in the army, where the reduction of the total by £380,754 
brings the cost of the force for the first time below the 
two million mark. It is a feather in the cap of the 
Minister for Finances that few branches of the adminis- 
tration have managed to escape his pruning-knife, 
though one suspects the knowledge that Fianna Fail 
is now in the Dail did much to ease for him the difficult 
task of inducing other departments to forego some of 
their cherished schemes. Naturally Mr. de Valera 
and his colleagues will have plenty to say in the debates 
on the Estimates. But if their criticism is to carry any 
weight they must deal in a concrete fashion with specific 
issues, instead of falling back on their sole panacea— 
repudiation of the financial settlement with Great 
Britain. While it is difficult to see how administrative 
expenditure can be reduced much lower than 
£22,000,000, the sum undoubtedly imposes a heavy 
burden upon Free State taxpayers. And many good 
judges hold that the device of import taxes, which work 
out in practice as revenue duties, is calculated in the 
long run to aggravate rather than ease pressure. Tariffs, 
it is argued, are necessary to increase employment 
by creating new industries, but meanwhile existing 
industries are in danger of being held up through 
lack of an adequate reserve of skilled workers. It was 
known, for instance, that large numbers of electricians 
would be required to undertake the wiring up of houses 
in connection with the Shannon Scheme. But no 
arrangements have yet been made to ensure that Irish 
workers shall be available, and it is not improbable 
that while our politicians continue to clamour for tariffs 
we shall find ourselves in the near future compelled 
to import electricians from outside. 
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THAT CONFOUNDED ZINOVIEV 
LETTER 
E cannot understand that any useful public 

. ) \ purpose would be served by the holding of a 

further official inquiry either into the origin 
of the Zinoviev letter itself or into the manner in which 
copies of it first reached the Press. Such an inquiry 
may be unavoidable after the very serious statements 
made by Mr. Marlowe, but we do not believe that it 
can lead to any important revelation of the truth or, 
indeed, to anything save the creation of a new set 
of unconfirmable suspicions which would render an 
unsavoury episode more unsavoury still. It was 
a foolish business from beginning to end, reflecting 
no credit on any of the parties concerned. Probably 
the letter was a forgery, but however that may be, 
it was not really important at all; it contained nothing 
we did not already know about Moscow or about the 
nature of Moscow’s relations with its tiny band of 
friends and supporters in Great Britain. It was 
lamentable, of course, that so essentially trivial an 
episode was ever permitted to become an election 
issue at all; but that clearly is not a matter with which 
the proposed inquiry could concern itself. 

The letter written by Mr. Thomas Marlowe, late 
editor of the Daily Mail, to the Observer last Sunday 
does certainly, however, create fresh matter for 
comment if not for inquiry. It seems to us an extra- 
ordinarily indiscreet and] highly improper letter, 
fundamentally impudent both in substance and in 
form, and calculated to cast suspicion and contempt 
upon the profession of which Mr. Marlowe has hitherto 
been a respected member. He declares that he first 
heard of the existence of the Zinoviev document from 
“an old and trusted friend’ who informed him that 
it had already been circulated to the Foreign Office, 
Home Office, War Office and Admiralty. He then 
goes on to suggest that this fact made it a comparatively 
simple thing for him to get hold of the document. 
He had only to ring up a friend or two, and within 
twenty-four hours he had two different copies of the 
document in his possession derived from two different 
sources. This story may be true or it may not. But 
clearly the telling of it is as much to be contemned in 
the one case as in the other. If it is false, no further 
comment is necessary. If it is true then Mr. Marlowe 
has committed the very serious professional offence of 
boasting in public of his private sources of information 
and of offering clues whereby those sources may be 
detected and suspicion thrown on a number of innocent 
people. Mr. Marlowe’s letter seems clearly meant to 
imply that he could obtain what he liked from the 
major Government Departments. For our part we 
do not believe it; we take it to be no more than the 
idle boasting of a veteran dwelling upon and exaggera- 
ting the fading triumphs of his more active years. 
‘I insisted that I must have it,’’ he writes—implying, 
on the face of it, that no Department could resist the 
demands of the editor of the Daily Mail when he chose 
to exert his will. That sentence alone is surely by 
implication either a gross libel on the Civil Service 
or else a patent breach of confidence on the part of a 
man who would seem in that case not to understand 
that certain standards of professional honour are 
customarily maintained even amongst journalists. 


ee, 


Having revealed (or alleged) so much, how ¢ap 
Mr. Marlowe refrain from revealing more? If there 
should be an inquiry by a judicial commission he wij} 
inevitably receive a subpoena. He will be obliged to 
give his evidence on oath and will naturally be askeq 
to give the names of his informants. Having said 9 
much as he has voluntarily he will scarcely be able 
to sustain a plea of privilege. He will then be faceq 
with two unpleasant alternatives—the risk of com. 
mittal to prison for refusing to answer, or the risk of 
being adjudged guilty by his professional peers of 
infamous professional conduct for the revealing of 
names. We have little doubt in such hypothetical 
circumstances which of these two alternatives he would 
choose. But it is most undesirable that any such 
choice should be forced upon him. We do not want 
any public washing of the dirty linen of the Daily 
Mail. For our part we should not have suspected 
that any such dirty linen existed, had not its existence 
seemed to be clearly implied by the terms of Mr, 
Marlowe’s letter to the Observer. 

Frankly, we do not accept Mr. Marlowe’s statement, 
The crude boastfulness of it, offending against all the 
indispensable and traditional canons of journalistic 
reticence, forbids its acceptance. He may perhaps 
have dreamt part of it. For there is no newspaper in 
London which can “ insist ”’ upon being furnished with 
secret documents from the great Departments of State. 
Many newspapers, if they go about it in the right 
way and have previously earned a reputation for 
proper discretion, can obtain a good deal of inside 
information, but that is another matter. ‘I insisted 
that I must have it,’”’ writes Mr. Marlowe. Stuff and 
nonsense! This emeritus Napoleon quite ridiculously 
over-represents his erstwhile power. He may possibly 
sometimes have obtained trivial information from 
underlings—though we do not suppose he did— 
but that he could obtain at will secret information in 
a documentary form from senior officials is beyond 
reasonable belief. 

Mr. Marlowe may, of course, have obtained the 
document from the Secret Service. We know that 
it emanated from there, and if it was a “ patriotic” 
forgery it may not impossibly have been forged in the 
outer fringes of that service. It would not be surprising 
to learn that mutually satisfactory arrangements have 
existed for a very long time between various outsiders 
and that very imaginative sub-department. Secret 
Service men, although their job is not necessarily dis- 
honourable in any sense, inevitably include a number of 
persons who are quite without ordinary scruples and who 
maintain profitable liaisons of various kinds. If the 
Zinoviev letter passed through their hands, as we are told 
it did, then what is more likely than that the “ leakage ” 
occurred at that point ? Such leakages have certainly 
occurred before at precisely that point. A certain 
type of Secret Service agent, accustomed in the course 
of his duty to buy information, is likely enough to 
sell it without much compunction. 

We confess that we should like to see Mr. Marlowe 
in the witness-box, being competently and searchingly 
cross-examined upon the contents of his precious letter. 
But we would prefer to forgo that pleasure rather than 
allow the muck-heap of the whole Zinoviev business to 
be raked over again. No fresh investigation can do 
any good to anyone, except the highly-feed legal 
gentlemen who will be employed in the case. Nor 
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is it in the least likely that any really fresh light can 
pe thrown by such means upon the question of how 
the “leakage ’’ actually occurred. If some minor 
official was concerned—it might be merely a mercenary 
typist—there would be no possibility of proving 
anything. Nor, indeed, would there be any public 
advantage in proving that Miss Mary Smith or Mr. 
John Robinson received a five-pound note for handing 
a carbon copy of the document to X., or Y., or Z. 
The whole episode was absurd and had much better 
be forgotten. The muddlers who allowed it to become 
important will in any case not be indicted. 


TWO CONCEPTIONS OF PEACE 


Paris, March 5th. 
OTHING can safely be prophesied in the diplomatic 
N domain, and judicious observers who have 
witnessed many surprising revolutions of the 
wheel will refrain from saying that never can this or that 
be accomplished. Yet, if ever I was tempted to break the 
rule against political prediction, I am tempted to break it 
now, and to assert that the Franco-American correspondence 
of reeent months makes the entrance of the United States 
into the League of Nations apparently impossible. Indeed, 
the politically-minded section of America with which I 
maintain rather close contact believes that the last Kellogg 
note has dealt a subtle but dangerous blow at the League. 
Whether they are for or against the League, they take this 
view. The French, too, feel the force of the Kellogg 
thrust, and it is difficult to understand the contention of 
certain English newspapers which have come into my hands, 
that America shows a new desire to approach the League 
and to co-operate with the League. We must see things 
as they are without cherishing foolish illusions, and surely 
these letters have placed in clear contrast the European 
and the American conceptions. 

Let us strip the controversy of minor matters, and 
examine the fundamental difference of opinion. It is 
unnecessary to complicate the debate with trivial dialectical 
points. The essential point—the only point which concerns 
us—is that America expresses its desire of unreservedly 
renouncing war, in conjunction with the other five or six 
principal powers of the world; whereas France, doubtless 
speaking in the name of most of the countries which 
adhere to the League of Nations, wishes to denounce only 
so-called aggressive wars, thus reserving its right under 
the Covenant, and under the series of pacts of alliance 
that have been endorsed by the League, to participate 
in any war that does not directly affect its interests but may 
affect the interest of its friends. The logic of the French 
attitude is unexceptional if one assumes that the new 
constitution of Europe is based upon the principle of 
mutual assistance. Carried to extremes, and put into 
practice, there could no longer be the tiniest conflict, 
at least within the four corners of Europe, that would not 
involve nearly every nation. There is a spider’s web of 
pledges, and if one strand is touched the whole web vibrates. 
That may be good or bad. It may be purely theoretical. 
Or it may be inevitable. It may be merely a perpetuation 
of the old system which produced somewhat similar results ; 
or it may be that the completion and improvement of the 
system will actually prevent local warfare by the threat 
of general warfare. 

There is here room for interminable debate, and if I 
Were to touch upon the various consequences of the French 
interpretation of the Covenant, as fortified by many 
partial pacts, I should be compelled to write a volume. 
In the same way, it would be a long business to deal faithfully 
with the conception of the United States. That conception 


might be shown to be unworkable, and great play could be. 
made with the discrepancies between precept and practice. 
All that I propose to do is to offer a few comments on 
the immediate issue between France and the United States. 

The irony of Mr. Kellogg’s note can hardly have escaped 
attentive readers. ‘‘ What!” exclaims Mr. Kellogg in 
effect, “you cry for peace and you nevertheless keep open 
the door to war? You want, by introducing the insoluble 
question of aggressor, to make exceptions, to insist on 
qualifications, to stipulate conditions in which nations would 
be justified in fighting, and thus to destroy entirely the 
proposed declaration of peace? To declare peace would 
be to violate the terms of the Covenant of the League 
which (with its annexes) may oblige you to make war! 
I am reluctant to believe that the provisions of the Covenant 
really prevent the co-operation of the United States and 
members of the League in a common effort to abolish the 
institution of war. But it is you who thus find the League 
in opposition to our ideals, and you ought to know.” 

This is by no means an unfair paraphrasing of the 
Kellogg note. Merely does it slightly emphasise the 
American criticism, which is naturally wrapped up in more 
diplomatic language. It should, however, be added 
that after discreet raillery of this kind, Mr. Kellogg 
appeals to the French to abandon an embarrassing stand- 
point, and to join with the Government of the United 
States in transmitting to the British, Italian, German, 
and Japanese Governments, the text of the original proposal 
—which emanated, oddly enough, from M. Briand himself. 
It is reported that League officials at Geneva, alarmed at 
the shrewdness of this piece of argumentative swordsman- 
ship, inspired a message to the effect that there was nothing 
in the League, according to the best authorities, which 
would prevent the signing of a multilateral treaty on the 
Kellogg lines. But this parry is obviously in contradiction 
with the French case, and is decidedly feeble. 

The truth is that although Mr. Kellogg has beaten 
M. Briand in verbal fencing, neither France nor the United 
States can seriously hope to convince anybody that their 
respective formulas can be given legal validity. They 
are wrangling, like the scholasticists of Byzantium, about 
terminology. If war is to be condemned it must, as the 
United States says, be condemned unreservedly, and it is 
useless to condemn it if at the same time one employs 
the most elastic adjectives such as “ aggressive,”’ and admits 
engagements which call for wars of sanctions. Yet no 
sensible person in the United States means that a country 
must not defend itself. Nor does he mean that, in the name 
of peace, a country must invariably stand aside and allow 
crimes to be committed. Had France been neutralised 
in 1778 there would have been no United States of America, 
but only (assuming that history would not have worked 
itself out in some other way) a British colony in America. 
Had the United States been neutralised by such a multi- 
lateral pact with Germany, England, and France in 1917, 
American intervention would not have been possible in 
the Great War. It is idle to pretend that further inter- 
vention may not again be desirable, perhaps obligatory. 
Not even America can afford to say that it will pass, like 
the Pharisee, on the other side, and will never in any 
circumstances give succour to a nation that is unfairly 
attacked. 

On the other hand, Europe—that is to say, France and 
other nations which considered themselves seriously bound 
by the Covenant and by various pacts of alliance—cannot 
possibly mean that on all occasions there must be, without 
discrimination, a resort to general action which would 
convert a local trouble into an immense conflict. Logic 
or no logic, intervention would often be regarded as mis- 
chievous. Covenant or no Covenant, members of the 
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League would, if they were forced to act, quite conceivably 
range themselves into opposite camps. The British view, 
sometimes frankly ignoring the literal sense of certain 
commitments, which are too vague and general to be 
effective, is, logic or no logic, Covenant or no Covenant, 
the only sensible one in our day—namely, in any par- 
ticular case the course to be taken must be the subject 
of the gravest deliberation—deliberation unfettered, action 
voluntary. 

We have seen the League at work, and we know that it 
is folly to suggest that the League is likely to plunge light- 
heartedly into a quarrel between two nations if by so doing 
it would drag the world to war. There have been plenty 
of examples in which it has been plainly demonstrated 
that the League is excessively prudent. Its error— 
if it be error—is not that of precipitately and perilously 
exercising its full powers as they are inscribed on paper. 
Its error—if it be error—is to procrastinate, to abdicate, 
to discover the excuse of its youth, as a young king might 
discover excuses for not dismissing a powerful peculating 
minister ; to point to loopholes in its constitution, as a 
clever lawyer could always find flaws in a contract. In 
a word, America in a crisis would retain its sovereign judg- 
ment; and Europe, with its League and its special pacts, 
would, in a crisis, retain its sovereign judgment. Nobody 
who possesses a certain degree of strength will truly consent 
to be neutralised, as America proposes; and nobody 
will truly consent, as Europe demands, to alienate his 
strength in a hypothetical service. 

One is constantly troubled by a consciousness of unreality 
in these discussions about the organisation of peace, whether 
that peace is to be based on the American principle of 
universal neutrality, or on the European principle of the 
menace of war against war. Certainly we have heard 
enough of the “‘ war to end war,” as it was codified in the 
ill-fated Protocol of Geneva. That Protocol, though dead, 
is still an attractive corpse for many people. It is, for 
those pacifists who are unable to keep out of any fight, 
the charter of wars of sanctions. Jacques Bainville, with 
whom one often disagrees, but who is a clear-eyed realist, 
recently wrote a noteworthy sentence against democracies 
which “ have wearied the world by their search for guarantees 
of security, have been insatiable in their demand for 
documents, have clamoured for assistance from powerful 
and rich countries which have refused to sign blank cheques, 
and have themselves been magnificent and prodigal in 
engaging themselves to appear on all the future battlefields.” 

Security! what follies are committed in thy name! 
Aye, and crimes too, for it is in the name of security that 
we are asked to defend the European frontiers of 1919. 
We are asked to sit on the lid of a boiler—and thus to 
make the explosion inevitable. The Franco-American cor- 
respondence sets in high relief this fact: that the efforts 
of Continental nations have been to make the League, 
by means of various instruments, a partnership for 
preserving the status quo, if possible by peaceful methods, 
but ultimately by force of arms. Jules Cambon has 
acutely remarked that if the League of Nations had existed 
in the middle of the nineteenth century (or if the Holy 
Alliance had not ceased to exist) it would have opposed 
itself to the formation of national unities and to the wars of 
liberation. Precisely some of those countries which have 
achieved liberation would make of the League another 
Holy Alliance. There are in Europe two principal classes 
of nations—those which may be called static, and those 
which may be called dynamic; that is to say, those which 
find an advantage in preserving the status quo, and those 
which have something to gain by upsetting the status quo. 
Neither the one nor the other class is truly and disinterested- 
ly animated by the spirit of peace. 


a, 


The correspondence is now scarcely likely to lead to 8 
multilateral treaty, but it has not been altogether vain 
in that it has illuminated a debate which has lasted, in 
its present form, since 1919, and has put in opposition two 
conceptions of universal peace, perhaps equally fallacious 
in our time, perhaps equally suggestive for the future 
abolition of war. One conception would found itself 
on moral progress and would exalt the beauty and irresistible 
attraction of peace. The other conception would found 
itself upon diplomatic and even military combinations 
asserting that in a continent with conflicting ambitions, 
suspicions, and jealousies, there must be a series of special 
pacts and the League of Nations to safeguard acquired 
possessions, by which united action may be taken against 
a rebellious country. Neither of these conceptions will do, 
There must be a third that will sacrifice neither moral 
progress nor material justice, that will admit revision of 
wrongful arrangements but will not be helpless in face of a 
bullying militarist enemy of mankind. We have hardly 
yet begun to think about the problem of peace. Some of 
us have, for selfish reasons, entered into an association to 
hold whatever we have—a mere parody of peace ; others 
of us have dreamed Utopian dreams of a changed human 
nature—a sure way of bringing disaster on our heads, 
It is time, then, to forego cunning diplomatic calculations, 
and to forget delusive speculations, and to begin to think 
seriously, nearly ten years after the war, of the problem of 
peace. SisLEY HupDLEston, 


THE CONTROL OF CAPITAL 


HERE is a passage in one of Thomas Love Peacock’s 
novels in which a chorus of pensioners and place- 
men drowns every reference to social abuses with 

the ery that “the Church is in danger.” The cry that 
“the national savings are in danger ”’ is apt to play rather | 
a similar part in the modern world. We are told again 
and again that, unless we offer every possible inducement 
to the thrifty citizen to save and to invest his savings, we 
may bid a long farewell to hopes of economic recovery. 
Proposals for almost every form of taxation are assailed 
mainly on this ground; and the great inequality of incomes 
is commonly defended on the plea that it helps the accumu- 
lation of capital, because the rich receive their large incomes 
only on condition that they are content to abstain from 
enjoying them. 

That it is of vital importance to maintain an adequate 
flow of fresh capital into British industry no one, of course, 
will deny. Nor will it be contested that the existing flow, 
while it is adequate in relation to the present level of pro- 
duction, would need to be largely increased if we were to set 
out to absorb all the unemployed in productive effort, and to 
use to the full our material and human resources in order to 
raise the total income of the nation. But is there any reason 
to suppose that the revenues available for economic develop- 
ment would not, if we did this, increase at least in proport- 
ion to the growth of our productive effort? The relatively ) 
high rate of capital accumulation which has been maintained 
all through the recent years of depression shows rather that 
any increase in production would be likely to carry with it 
the required addition to the volume of new capital. 

There is, then, we believe, no reason at all for getting 
worried about the dangers of a fall in the rate of capital 
accumulation. The danger lies, not in a likelihood of 
failure to “‘ save” enough, but in the possible misdirection 
of that which is saved. We can rely on the British investor 
to save a volume of new capital fully adequate to our needs ; 
but can we rely on the capital being applied to the best 
advantage ? 

Classical economic theory, in accordance with its custom 
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ary assumptions of a fully rationalised, maximum- 
utility-seeking race of economic men, conveyed the impres- 
sion that we could. It painted a picture of capitalists 
putting out their capital, now here, now there, in search of 
the maximum profit, withdrawing from a disappointing 
enterprise and transferring their resources to one offering 
better prospects, realising always by this means not only 
the greatest profit for themselves, but also the greatest 
utility for the consumers. But, nowadays, even the most 
elementary student of economics is well aware how badly 
this picture is out of drawing. Capital invested in the 
wrong way cannot, as a rule, be drawn out and transferred 
to a more remunerative enterprise. It has been definitely 
sunk; and, if it has been sunk amiss, not only its owner 
but also the community is a loser by its misdirection. 
Moreover, few people nowadays are ready to accept without 
question the prima facie identification of the maximum 
profit with the maximum utility to the consumer. 

Clearly, the dangers of serious misdirection of capital 
are always tending to increase with the technical develop- 
ment of industry. When Adam Smith and even Ricardo 
wrote, there was often a real possibility of recovering and 
transferring to other uses capital which had been wrongly 
applied, though this possibility was already diminishing 
with the growth of machinery. In our day, it is not only 
the irrecoverable “‘ sunkness”’ of invested capital that 
constitutes the danger, but the growing magnitude of 
the individual enterprise in which it is sunk. A single 
mistake in the direction of capital is likely to involve an 
immensely greater loss than ever before; and not even the 
relative plenty of capital can make this a negligible factor 
in modern industrialism. 

The need, then, for conserving our capital resources 
arises mainly, not from an absolute shortage in their amount, 
but from the danger of serious avoidable waste in their use. 
We have not capital to burn; and we want, by reducing 
to the minimum the proportion of our national income that 
we need to save, to have all the more left for raising the 
immediate standard of life. For it is clear that, however 
necessary saving may be, every penny saved is a penny less 
to spend on present satisfactions. This is obviously true 
of the individual ; and it is no less true of the community 
as a whole, 

One of the most important proposals of the Liberal 
Industrial Inquiry is that the State should set up a Board 
of National Investment, and thus play a direct part in 
guiding the application of the national savings. Already, 
of course, the State and other public bodies control or guide 
a substantial part of the new capital of the community. 
The National Debt Commissioners control not only the 
operations directly connected with the Debt, but also 
the large sums advanced to local authorities from the Local 
Loans Fund. There have been substantial State advances 
and guarantees under the Trade Facilities Act and the 
Agricultural Credits Act; and guarantees no less than 
advances are clearly means of guiding the flow of investment 
into the channels favoured by the State. The larger 
municipalities are big direct borrowers for capital expen- 
diture, especially on housing. By these and similar means 
a substantial proportion of the total national saving in 
any year is already used under the direction of some 
public body, national or local. 

_ The object of the proposed Board of National Investment 
is, however, not merely the co-ordination under one 
control of the various capital spendings now under the 
authority of the State, but also an extension of the State’s 
influence in directing the flow of capital into the right 
channels. The proposal is put in a hesitant fashion, 
and goes—at least on paper—much less far than we should 
be prepared to go. But its importance lies in the definite 


recognition of the need for the State to take a hand in 
preventing avoidable waste of the national assets, and in 
guiding new capital towards fields of enterprise which 
accord with national economic policy. 

Few people realise, even to-day, to what an extent the 
individual investor has ceased effectively to control the 
flow of capital. Of our annual accumulations to-day, 
probably a fifth is expended under the control or direct 
influence of the State and the local authorities. Probably 
two-fifths consists of the reserved profits accumulated by 
companies, corporations and private firms, and applied by 
them without any control by the individual investor. At 
least an eighth—and probably a good deal more—is used 
directly by its owners for such purposes as the building 
of houses for their own occupation, and never enters into 
the investment market at all. And, of the fraction that 
remains, it is safe to say that a relatively small part finds 
its way into the development of British industry. A 
large part goes abroad through direct investment by its 
owners ; a good deal more is applied by Investment Trusts 
and similar bodies, largely in the purchase of foreign 
securities. The individual investor, at least directly, has 
long ceased to be the main source of capital for home 
industrial development, and has ceased, in a still greater 
degree, to influence the direction of this development by 
the ways in which he invests his money. 

So far from suggesting that this is a bad thing, we hold 
it undeniably good. For the individual investors are cer- 
tainly, in the lump, bad judges of the best use to be made 
of their money. The accumulation of company reserves 
and the control of large masses of saved income by invest- 
ment trusts, insurance companies and societies, co-operative 
and similar bodies, building societies and savings banks 
is far more likely to promote the economical application 
of capital than its direct investment in industry by the 
individual saver. But, while the modern development 
has great advantages, and has carried the day mainly 
because it has them, it is by no means wholly satisfactory 
in its working. In spite of it, huge masses of real capital 
have been unavoidably destroyed in recent years in certain 
of our mammoth industrial undertakings; and a more 
serious case against it is that, while it may conduce to a 
better rate of profit for the investor, it is certainly failing 
to secure the application of capital in the development 
and rebuilding of our vital industries. 

We approach this matter with the assumption, which 
we have argued so often before that it need not be argued 
here again, that it is the business of the State to set out 
definitely to secure the fullest possible employment both 
of its man-power and of its productive resources. The 
State cannot do this unless it takes to itself the power to 
decide to what purposes the major portion at least of the 
national capital shall be applied. It need not use this 
power to the full; but it must be ready to use it as a cor- 
rective to any tendency which makes against the fullest 
employment of British labour and British resources. 
It should use it, for example, to check any tendency to 
invest overseas capital that is needed at home, and also 
to guide into desirable industries and services capital 
which pure risk and profit considerations would cause to 
be applied elsewhere. This has been recognised already 
in an accumulating number of exceptional cases. The 
State controlled foreign investment during the war ; it 
has, by means of guarantees, recently been deliberately 
guiding money into the service of electrical supply. But 
the point of the Liberal proposal, as we understand it, is 
that this policy needs to be pursued, no longer sporadically 
and in exceptional cases, but as a regular feature of the 
economic system. With this view we fully agree; and 
we feel no doubt that a Board of National Investment, 
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once established and armed with the necessary powers of 
raising loans and giving guarantees, would speedily rise 
to a position of influence in the capital market corresponding 
to that of the banking system in the control of short-term 
credits. 

Precisely for this reason, the proposal is certain to en- 
counter formidable opposition; for it would raise up a 
powerful publicly controlled rival to the existing magnates 
of the world of business flotation. It would not affect 
the banks; but it would greatly affect the issuing houses 
and all the other agencies which are at present in control 
of the new capital market. This, however, is no more 
against it than the hostility of early private banks to the 
Bank of England proves a control bank with special 
privileges to be against the common interest. If we are 
to pursue a policy of national development of our productive 
resources, based on a national effort to provide employment 
for our people, a larger social control over the use of 
accumulating capital is clearly indispensable, and some 
sort of National Investment Board, with large powers in 
the long-money market, seems clearly the right means of 
making the control effective. 


FRAUDS 


EW things have been more frequently commented 
on since the birth of journalism than the general 


preference of a story about a bad man or woman 
to a story about a good one. We may dispute this as 
we please and pretend that the editors of newspapers 
are foisting narratives of crime on millions of readers 
who would prefer narratives of virtuous deeds; but we 
have only to consider what news it is that we ourselves 
read with the greatest interest in order to realise that editors 
have made no mistake about the tastes of their readers. 
A man here and a woman there may leave the report of a 
murder trial unread and turn with eager eyes instead to 
an account of the proceedings of the League of Nations, 
but such readers are the advance guard of a better age, 
born before their time. This is not to say that the League 
of Nations is a dull subject. There is probably no such 
thing as a dull subject. There is no denying, however», 
that it is easier to be dull about the League of Nations 
than about murder; and, since human beings usually follow 
the line of least resistance, both as readers and writers 
we naturally choose those subjects on which it is easiest 
to be interesting. That is why most of us avoid philosophy, 
high finance, and paleography—all of them fascinating 
subjects, but subjects that require both knowledge and 
wit beyond our scope to make them endurable. On the 
subject of crime, however, every man is a ready authority, 
and he need be no master of the inner secrets of literature 
in order to make other people as much interested in it as 
himself. 

Evidently, the publishers agree with the editors of 
newspapers in regarding evil as a much better card to play 
with the general public than good. There is seldom a 
week passes without the appearance of two or three volumes 
containing a collection of stories about poisoners, cut- 
throats, forgers, jewel-thieves, and women who preyed like 
harpies on the weaker sex. A Book of Famous Scoundrels 
is followed by Potions and Passions, and this in turn by 
Criminals Fair and Frail. Murders and Mysteries comes 
along a week later in company with Some Lively Bigamists 
and Queens of the Underworld. Not even the revived interest 
in religion seems to tempt publishers to offer their readers 
books of a comparable kind containing the biographies 
of those who have lived in obedience to the Ten Command- 
ments. Twelve Kind Fathers may exist in manuscript 
somewhere, but I do not think it can be found at the 


Le, 


booksellers’ ; and it is doubtful if 4 Book of Presbyterian 
Saints would be read by anybody except a few Presbyterians 
and even they would probably secretly prefer a book about 
Eugene Aram or Charles Peace. This, of course, may be 
a mark merely of a passing taste. It is possible that we 
are living in an age in which, if both Plutarch and Suetoniys 
were writing, Suetonius would be the more popular, 
Certainly, in the Victorian Age, the criminal had not 
outstripped the virtuous man in the race for popularity 
in the fashion in which he has outstripped him in later years, 
Biography was then regarded largely as a kind of literature 
that held up an example to the ordinary human being, 
It may seem incredible, but even forty years ago a missionary 
was as popular as a murderer. J. G. Paton, Mackay of 
Uganda, and other missionaries were heroes whose adven- 
tures seemed as exciting as anything you could find in a 
detective story. It would obviously be absurd to suggest 
that the heroic kind of biography has disappeared, but it 
scarcely holds the same place in popularity that it held in 
the nineteenth century. The pendulum, no doubt, will 
swing in time and our grandchildren will rediscover the 
joys of being edified. But, for better or for worse, rogues 
are in the ascendant to-day. 


The truth is, I imagine, that, however the pendulum 
swings, neither the rogue nor the good man will ever 
cease to be interesting as a figure in a story. The life of 
each of them has the interest of adventure. If the rogue 
is more popular than the good man in the newspapers, 
it is largely because his exposure makes it possible to tell 
the full adventurous story of his career. Good deeds 
and bad deeds alike are done by stealth, but there are no 
detectives to bring good deeds to light and to expose good 
men to the glare of publicity. A good man’s life is usually 
a secret that cannot be published till he is dead ; the bad 
man’s secret may any day be surprised by Scotland Yard. 
We may know that a man is good, but we do not see his 
life as a dramatic struggle. When we consider how 
difficult it is to be virtuous, we realise that there must 
be as much drama and struggle in the lives of thousands 
of virtuous men and women as in the lives of criminals, 
and that the Recording Angel will have as exciting narra- 
tives to relate about saints as about scoundrels. But, 
meanwhile, it is not possible without knowing either of 
them personally to get to know as much about a good 
man as about a bad man while they are both still alive. 
And the result is that while it is possible to print twenty 
good columns in the Press about a living criminal, a philan- 
thropist seldom gets even a column till he is dead. 


The chief pleasure of reading about crime is probably, 
however, the pleasure of the chase. There is something 
at once exciting and alarming in the spectacle of a human 
being as he is tracked down by justice. Even when 
our sympathies are divided, as they usually are when 
we read about Eugene Aram, for instance, it is probable 
that we obtain an awful pleasure as the unhappy hare 
is at last overtaken by the hounds of the law. If we were 
above such an emotion we should scarcely read stories 
about crime. Many writers of detective stories try to 
temper our cruelty with mercy by allowing the criminal 
at the last moment to cheat the gallows by making away 
with himself in some impossible fashion. But even s0 
we have deliberately taken part in a chase and enjoyed it. 
We may defend ourselves on the ground that we have 
rejoiced in the triumph of justice—and certainly no one but 
Sadist would enjoy reading detective stories in which the 
hero and heroine had always at the end of their struggles 
to commit suicide and murderers were left grinning over 
their dead bodies—but it seems to me that in stories of 
crime we take a largely «esthetic pleasure in watching 4 
complicated chase of good and evil along the edge of 4 
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precipice with evil always in the end toppling over the edge 
of the precipice. 

There are other kinds of criminals, in the story of whose 
lives the excitement of the chase will not account for our 
interest. The fraud and impostor is often interesting 
in himself quite apart from the story of the way in which 
he was tracked down and captured. Here our interest is 
chiefly the interest of amazement—of amazement at the 
man’s character and at the ease with which he found dupes 
in an innocent world. The mere career of such a man as 
Arthur Casson, who was sentenced to four years’ penal 
servitude on Tuesday for obtaining money by false pretences 
“in connection with Thurston Hall Convalescent Home,” 
stirs our sense of wonder. According to himself, he is the 
son of a great philanthropist. ‘‘ He did a lot of good,” 
he told the jury of his father, *‘ and he was a father to be 
proud of.” Proud or not, the son appears himself to have 
been something less than a philanthropist in the promotion 
of hiscompanies. He ran a London weekly in 1921, and the 
investors in his weekly lost their money. In 1923 he traded 
in the name of the Devon and Cornwall Paint Co., Ltd., 
and again the investors lost their money. The Casson 
Chemical Company and Alaska Remedies were no more 
successful, and in 1924 the North Africa Trading Co., Ltd., 
which seems never to have traded, again cost the public 
such money as they invested in it. In 1926 D. Casson’s 
Agency, Ltd., Paris, the Sphere House and Estate Agency, 
and the British Courier Service, Paris, seem to have been 
equally unfortunate for the investor. In that year Casson 
went to San Remo as the Count de Casson and set up the 
English Household Stores, besides running a weekly which 
published a criticism of the British Consul that led to his 
enforced return to Great Britain. Moving to Edinburgh, 
he edited a paper called the Scottish Drysalter, and about 
the same time seems to have found a quack-medicine 
company. When the police began to show an interest in 
them he told them that he had entertained royalty and had 
been offered a baronetcy by Mr. Lloyd George. He has 
also passed as the Baron de Casson and as Athos de Casson 
—a member of an old Huguenot family—and appears never 
to have had the slightest difficulty in finding new dupes 
and victims, male and female, for his various enterprises 
in pursuit of money and pleasure. 

I suppose, when we read the story of such a career, 
we go on reading largely through love of being astonished. 
This monocled man of fifty-nine, with the ingratiating 
smile that was “‘his great stock-in-trade,” who a few years 
ago was driving about London “in a large motor-car 
with a uniformed footman,” is one of those amazing 
creatures in whose existence we scarcely believe till they 
find themselves in the dock. In spite of the records of 
the varieties of human nature, we never cease to be surprised 
when we learn that either an unusually good man or an 
unusually bad man is alive in the world to-day. It is as 
though we had heard of the discovery of a unicorn on the 
Devonshire moors. A fabulous monster has appeared in 
this unfabulous world and we are all eyes for his story. 
We all condemn frauds and impostors, but even so they 
possibly exercise a spell over us as they do over their other 
victims. They cannot persuade us that they are innocent, 
as apparently in nine cases out of ten they can persuade 
themselves, but they fascinate us in a curious way like 
Reynard the Fox. Rogues of this kind, if we can forget 
the sufferings of their victims—and the human mind is so 
constituted that we can easily do that, for a time at least— 
May even be good company. The bogus company-pro- 
moter who can disguise himself as editor of the Scottish 
Drysalter is so far a comic figure, and his tribute to his father 
in court as “ a father to be proud of ” stamps him ironically 
asacharacter. Who, then, could grudge the space devoted 
by the Press to the story of his career? Rural deans may 

living better lives, but they are not living lives that are 
better to read about at breakfast. vw. T 


THE STANDARDISATION 
FOODS 


' ’ YHEN a physician prescribes tincture of nux 

vomica he assumes that a fixed proportion of 

the powerful drug, strychnine, will be present 

in the tincture, which he orders for its strychnine content 

and for that alone: and so with morphine in laudanum 

and numerous other instances. Pharmacology enabled us 

to identify the active principle in such preparations—the 

next step clearly was to standardise their content of this 

active principle, of which the drug, as ordered, is merely 
the vehicle. 

This was simple, for none but chemical tests and quanti- 
tative analysis were necessary. But the problem became 
much more difficult and even more important when organo- 
therapy and serotherapy were developed. We are now 
beginning to deal with highly complex, little understood 
chemical compounds, which are at once extremely potent, 
extremely minute in quantity, and extremely unstable. 
When we use pepsin, for instance, the difficulty may not be 
so great, nor the problem so serious: but what of the pre- 
scription of pituitary extract in order to save the life of a 
mother who is dying of post-partum hemorrhage? The 
obstetrician must be assured that the preparation he uses 
really now contains the active principle in adequate 
quantity: not merely that it contained that principle 
when it was prepared and packed—say, in Chicago, six 
months previously. 

In many instances no chemical tests will serve. None 
but physiological or bacteriological tests can be employed. 
The preparation must be used upon experimental animals 
and must not be passed until it has been shown to produce 
in them a definite and measurable effect—upon the con- 
traction of the blood-vessels, the action of the heart and 
what not. This may well be a very lengthy, difficult and 
costly matter. Our difficulties increase when we discover 
the extreme liability of many of these precious agents to 
undergo destruction when exposed to light or heat or air 
or even through lapse of time—as we say when we do not 
know what really causes their decomposition. Further 
tests must now be made, and it is to be hoped that the 
ampoule upon which the doctor relies, often in a matter of 
immediate life and death, as when a child is choking to 
death with diphtheria, was so made of such glass, or at such 
a temperature, and has been so kept, perhaps with some 
preservative added to the active principle, that the action 
desired really occurs. Throughout the civilised world 
large numbers of highly skilled persons are always at work 
on this subject, and once we realise its inherent difficulties 
we may only marvel at what they achieve.* 

Recently we have learnt that certain substances of 
unknown nature and constitution, somewhat like ferments, 
occur in certain foods and possess medicinal powers of the 
first order. We call them by the unfortunate but now 
established name of vitamins. They have never been 
isolated. The only tests for their presence and their 
abundance are physiological. Thus animals must be fed 
with foods supposed to contain them, and other control 
animals with other foods in all respects apparently similar 
except that the vitamins are known—by previous tests— 
to be absent from them. Evidently this is also a long and 
costly matter, but it is necessary, and we are abundantly 
rewarded by its results. 


OF 





*In the invaluable Report of the Medical Research Council 
p. 426-427, the reader may learnof the working of the Therapeutic 
Substances Act, 1925, whereby, with help from the Health Organisation 
of the League of Nations, we standardise diphtheria and tetanus 
antitoxins, anti-dysentery serum, old tuberculin. insulin, pituitary 
extract, salvarsan, neo-salvarsan and sulpharsenobenzene. 
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As everybody knows nowadays, certain familiar foods, 
or medicines, such as cod liver oil, are now recognized to 
owe their virtues to the presence of vitamins, which are 
their active principle, just as atropine is the active principle 
of belladonna or strychnine of nux vomica. These vitamins 
are extremely delicate and unstable substances. The pre- 
paration of cod liver oil is an artificial and violent process 
which involves risks to such substances. Time was when 
we were content to have the oil and asked no more. Indeed, 
if we asked anything, it was that the nauseous and malo- 
dorous flavouring agents should be removed from it, so that 
our children might be the better enabled to stomach the oil 
and nothing but the oil. But now we know that the oil 
is worth no more than other similar oils in itself, and we 
recognise—that is to say, the responsible students of the 
subject recognise—that we must standardise cod liver oil 
in terms of its vitamin content. This will mean feeding 
numerous experimental animals in respect of vitamin “‘ A ” 
and vitamin ‘“‘D”—two distinct sets of experiments, 
involving very important practical results, for these two 
vitamins behave very differently in the presence of heat, 
light and oxygen. Finally, we may hope to be able to 
prepare cod liver oil in such a way that it contains all it 
should of both vitamins, and retains them until it is used. 


This article is written not for the theoretical interest of 
the subject, but in order to formulate a practical demand 
and to advise the reader meanwhile. The demand is for 
the physiological standardisation of all cod liver oil hence- 
forth: and the advice is that the reader should never 
spend another penny on any cod liver oil preparation 
regarding which he is not provided with trustworthy 
evidence as to its “‘ physiological activity” or vitamin- 
content. The plain truth is that many, if not most, 
specimens of cod liver oil now on the market and ordinarily 
obtainable are destitute, or almost destitute, of the active 
principles for which alone they are prescribed and con- 
sumed. It should also be generally known that certain 
popular oily substitutes for cod liver oil, popular because 
not nauseous, have no vitamin content—no therapeutic 
value whatsoever. The data are not at the moment before 
me, but I believe I am correct in stating that the stan- 
dardisation of cod liver oil in terms of its vitamin content 
is now recognised and required in the official Pharmacopceia 
of the United States. But all this began in Cambridge— 
of England, not of Massachusetts. All over our country 
to-day mothers, often with little money to spare, are 
buying what is really worthless cod liver oil and relying 
upon it to defend their children against the rickets and 
tuberculosis and marasmus which flourish so abominably 
at this time of year. Failing official action, the public must 
be warned, and I warn it now. 

When we eat an orange we are certainly getting vitamin 
**C,” and when we add a teaspoonful of the freshly expressed 
juice to the dietary of an infant we need not doubt that we 
are effectively preventing it against scurvy. But the Navy 
cannot conveniently take enough oranges on board its 
ships to protect its sailors. It must ship orange juice, and 
indeed it has lately begun doing so, having decided to 
prefer the orange to the lemon or the lime. But what the 
Navy wants is not the sugar in the juice, nor the water, nor 
the flavour, however delicious: what it wants is the 
vitamin “CC.” And every ship, naval or mercantile, that 
leaves any port needs it also. Experimental tests upon 
animals show, as we need not be surprised to learn, that 
preserved orange juice is usually vitamin-destitute. The 
all-important active principle has been destroyed in the 
process of preparation. Finally, our Admiralty authorities 
have chosen and use a preparation which has been so care- 
fully made—at a relatively very low temperature, to name 
nothing else—and preserved and physiologically tested, 


es 


that it really is and remains the anti-scorbutic which lj 
sailors, like all other human beings, require. Here the 
reader will be interested but needs no personal advice, for 
he buys oranges, not orange juice. 

He also buys milk. The law protects him according to 
its knowledge. The milk must not be grossly watered, Jt 
must contain a certain quantity of fat, and that is good, 
But it is not really all. Cod liver oil may contain enough 
oil and be a mere fuel, like any other, but medicinally 
worthless. Milk may contain its due percentage of cream 
—that is, fat or oil—and yet be lacking in the precious 
vitamins without which the young creature fed on it 
cannot grow nor make bones nor teeth, nor resist disease, 
The milk may be fuel and tissue-former but not the “ pro- 
tective food ’’ that McCollum has called it, or the “ food of 
foods,” as I have called it during many past years. 

Evidently, therefore, it is no longer enough to know that 
the milk on which we rely for our children and our invalids 
and ourselves, is rich in cream and poor in tubercle bacilli 
We have regretfully discovered the vitamin-poverty of 
winter milk. The kind of food consumed by the cow, the 
housing of the cow, whether under vitaglass roofs or not, 
or the total absence of housing, which is best of all, as a 
pioneer has recently shown even in this country in the 
winter—these are amongst the factors which determine 
the vitamin-content of new milk; and after that we must 
consider the effects of such treatment as pasteurisation., 

Clearly, then, the time has come when milk should be 
standardised in respect of its vitamin content, as laudanum 
in respect of morphine, cod liver oil in respect of vitamins 
“A” and “D,” and orange juice in respect of vitamin 
““C.”” In general terms—and this is the substance of this 
article—our new appreciation of the value of the best foods 
requires that they shall be standardised in terms of their 
real values, as we have long standardised drugs in respect 
of theirs. 

The same principle urgently needs application to the so- 
called “ artificial sunlight’ lamps which the public and 
the hospitals and private practitioners are buying in large 
numbers, and which should all be standardised in terms of 
their production—if any—of the invisible active principle, 
ultra-violet light, a medicine and food, upon which their 
value depends. But that is another story. 

LENs. 


Correspondence 
DEMILITARISED ZONES 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your Paris correspondent devotes a long article to 
Demilitarised Zones in your issue of February 25th. He does not 
appear to think that they will be much of a contribution to 
permanent peace in Europe. 

With some of his reasons for coming to this conclusion I 
join issue. 

(1) Your correspondent points out that Belgium, although 
presenting some of the characteristics of a demilitarised zone, 
was nevertheless invaded by Germany. The answer to this is 
that had there been a clearly defined demilitarised zone on the 
Belgian border under the impartial supervision of the League 
of Nations, Germany would not have calculated so freely on 
the guaranteeing nations not fulfilling their pledges to intervene 
when a violation of the zone was notified by the impartial 
authority on the spot. It is common knowledge that, had 
Germany realised in 1914 that England at least of the guaranteeing 
nations would fulfil her pledge, she would not have gone to war. 

(2) Your correspondent says that when the war began the 
French themselves were so little impressed by the theory of 
buffer territory that they actually withdrew their troops 10 kilo- 
metres from the frontier. This important fact is a strong 
argument in favour of demilitarised zones. It is a fact of which 
the French are rightly proud to-day, as having proved their 
non-aggressive intentions. It showed that instinctively 4 
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nation not bent on war wishes to prove its peaceful intentions. 
As, however, this withdrawal was hastily devised and there 
was no impartial supervision within the area affected, although 
it has justified itself in history, it did not prevent the Germans 
at the time from claiming that they had been attacked by the 
French on their own side of the frontier. 

(3) It is also claimed by your correspondent that a demilitarised 
gone will be ineffective in a war largely waged in the air. The 
answer to this is perfectly simple. For many years to come it 
will be impossible to transport armies by air. Even railways 
do not alter the fact that the vast masses of men involved in 
modern warfare must march to their destinations in the fighting 
line. No State would dream of launching an air attack, however 
deadly, excepting for the purpose of disorganising the country 
to be attacked so that the invading armies following on foot 
might immediately benefit by such an attack ; in other words, 
the air attack would invariably be followed by an invasion on 
land. Demilitarised zones would, therefore, be fully effective. 

The great advantages of demilitarised zones are : 

(a) They prove that countries setting up such a zone between 
them renounce the right of attacking each other. 

(b) That the States guaranteeing the zone will come in on 
the side of the attacked State, thereby strengthening the 
peaceful State, increasing its sense of security and reducing its 
need of armaments. 

(c) An impartial supervision of the zone must lead to a clear 
knowledge as to who the aggressor is. 

(d) Lastly, it does what no other formula has yet achieved, 
it defines aggression, so that an act of aggression would consist 
of one thing and one thing only, that is in a violation of the zone. 

As far as the demilitarised zone of the Rhineland is concerned, 
this is a matter which will have to be solved by the French 
and Germans themselves. One thing is certain, and that is that 
the French look upon the demilitarised zone as a means of 
attaining a measure of security, but that if there is no super- 
vision within the zone that sense of security will be lacking. 
It is purely for them to consider whether it is worth their while 
to make a real and effective barrier by obtaining from Germany 
that which is not in the Treaty, an effective and impartial 
supervision of the zone. I personally believe that quite an 
easy way of obtaining this would be to demilitarise some French 
territory so that the demilitarised zone of the Rhineland would 
cease to be unilateral. I know that there are Frenchmen 
who share this point of view, but am quite prepared to believe 
with your correspondent that those who hold the opposite 
opinion will prevail, and that when 1935 arrives and the zone 
becomes due for evacuation and there is nothing left to bargain 
with, it will probably be too late to carry out an arrangement such 
as would now be possible. 

Your correspondent says that the scheme which I first pro- 
pounded in 1923 then appeared premature to the French and 
appears belated to the Germans in 1928. I greatly fear that what 
may now appear unacceptable to the French will have but 
little to reeommend it to the Germans in 1935, when the French 
will have nothing to offer in return for additional security 
based on the demilitarised zone of the Rhineland created by 
the Treaty of Versailles.—Yours, etc., 

EK. L. Spears. 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I think that a good many people may think Alderman 

Emil Davies’ “ flippancy ” at the expense of the Liberal Industrial 
Enquiry Report somewhat misplaced. 
_ Mr. Davies boasts, quite rightly, that the two co-operative 
investment trusts with which he is concerned have 386,000 
members and a total capital of about £2,000,000, but the proposals 
in the Report, as he would find if he had time to read it, are 
suggestions for getting several million members and hundreds of 
millions of capital. 

This his trusts have not so far succeeded in doing, his average 
membership being at the rate of 7,000 a year, whereas it is clear 
that the object in view under the scheme proposed by the Report 
18a means of obtaining for some years at least one hundred times 
aS many new members each year and a yearly investment by 
hew and old members running somewhere near 100 or 150 million 
pounds. 

No doubt a lack of publicity militates against Mr. Davies’ 
trusts, for I must confess that although a fairly wide reader of 
papers I have never seen any mention of these two concerns in 
any paper except THE New STATESMAN, and this just illustrates 
the important point made in the Liberal Report, namely, 


the extreme difficulty which small investors have in hearing of 
suitable outlets for their savings. 

However, I think that if Mr. Davies will find time to read 
at any rate that section of the report he will himself see how 
very misplaced his flippancy really is——Yours, etc., 

Watford. J. E. TImNey. 

March 5th. 


THE ABOLITION OF DOGS 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Str,—Although I think Mr. Vulliamy’s arguments and 
proposals were much too sweeping I have a good deal of 
sympathy with his point of view. I am fond of dogs, especially 
large dogs, they are splendid outdoor companions in the 
country ; but I think they belong to the country and should 
live out of doors. In towns all dogs are pests and lapdogs 
are pests in country and town alike. 

Women who take small dogs everywhere with them, have 
them on their laps at meals and on or in their beds at night 
ought to be made aware of what many of us think of them. 
Mr. Vulliamy is probably right in surmising that at the bottom 
of much of this sort of thing is a perverted maternal instinct 
which should be as definitely discountenanced by social opinion 
as are other forms of sexual or semi-sexual perversion. 

I would suggest not that dogs should be abolished but that 
they should be excluded from all definitely urban areas, and 
should in no circumstance be allowed to enter (whether on a lead 
or in a bosom or otherwise) any shop, eating house, or public 
conveyance. The question of dogs being allowed in country 
houses to sleep in bedrooms and to sit at meals with their 
noses on the edge of the dinner table is not a matter for formal 
regulation. It is a question of taste which must be dealt with, 
and probably will be dealt with presently, by an enlightened 
social opinion.—Yours, etc., A. A. 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I have read with appreciation and amusement the 
six admirably chosen letters on this subject which you have 
printed in your issue of the 3rd of this month. I had no idea 
that my position was so strong; but, in view of the fact that 
none of your correspondents has put forward a single argument 
in favour of the retention of the dog, I am justified in concluding 
that even the infuriated dog-owner cannot produce such an 
argument. To criticise humorously a sensible recommendation, 
or to look at it from some whimsical or entertaining point of 
view, does not detract from its fundamental soundness. 

For instance, Mr. A. S. Ealyham (as he waggishly styles himself) 
reverses my case, and puts it from the dog’s point of view— 
and, I presume, his own. A similar defence might be made in 
the case of the rat, the flea, the mosquito, or any other noisome 
creature. 

I am in complete agreement with Mr. James Gold when he 
says that ‘“‘ dogs are characteristically like the persons who own 
them.” They are. But whereas we are unfortunately restricted 
in the matter of confining or destroying undesirable human 
types, we need not be under any such restrictions where dogs 
are concerned. With Mr. Gold’s last paragraph, however, 
I cannot be expected to agree. I do not understand the dog’s 
* substantial vocabulary ” or his “ erudite forms of appeal,’’ 
and it seems to me that his so-called “‘ loyalty ” is but a blind, 
selfish and undiscriminating habit. In this sense, of course, 
any parasite may be described as “ loyal.” 

As your correspondents have not put forward a case for me 
to answer, but have merely expressed their own reactions to 
my proposal in terms of humour or of sentiment, it only remains 
for me to thank you, Sir, for your courtesy and fairness.— 
Yours, etc., C. E. Vuuuiamy. 

Glasbury, Hereford. 

March 5th. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN, 


Smr,—I wonder whether you realise the deep offence given to 
those of your readers who are dog and animal lovers by the 
publication of such letters as that of Mr. C. E. Vulliamy, under 
the heading, *“* Abolition of Dogs,” in your issue of February 25th. 

I subscribe to your paper because I think it generally expresses 
liberal views, but a letter showing such rabid intolerance as the 
one I mention is hardly in keeping with the true spirit of 
Liberalism. As Liberalism is opposed to national, class and 
tribe arrogance, so surely it ought to be opposed to the arrogance 
of human beings claiming for themselves of all sentient animals 
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the only right of existence on this earth, which they do not own, 
and to which surely all creatures have an equal right. 

Tomy mind, the usages of civilised and liberal-minded society 
preclude the publication of attacks on things or institutions 
held dear by other members of that society.—Yours, etc., 

29 Lansdowne Road, E. R. RIvers, 

Holland Park, W. 11. Major. 

March 5th. 


[We certainly had not realised before that ‘* Liberalism ” 
implies equal rights for men and minnows and microbes and the 


suppression of any views adverse to those of the majority.— 
Ep. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—Your correspondent Mr. C. E. Vulliamy is to be con- 
gratulated on drawing attention to what, in this twentieth 
century, with our pretended concern for hygiene, is nothing 
short of scandalous. 

For my own part (I am a modest shopkeeper in an 
unpretentious part of an industrial city) I can only conclude 
that those of your contributors who in your current issue so 
bitterly assail him are so favourably domiciled as to be totally 
ignorant of what the streets of our large towns are reduced to 
by this roving pest. 

Almost daily, myself, wife or other member of the establish- 
ment has the nauseating task of removing from the entrance 
steps or window-frames the sign manual of this much-boosted 
“friend of man.” What avails it to know, as one of your 
contributors would have us believe, that the animal is only a 
fair reflex of its owner? Toargue that not unseldom the dog is 
the fitter brute of the two is beside the point. Against the 
human species, if there be one capable of such abomination— 
one has a remedy. 

Why these reservoirs of filth should be permitted to 
perambulate our streets passes my comprehension. 

A mawkish sentimentality with no reference to the facts of 
everyday experience on the part of these dog fans alone makes a 
continuation of this outrage on the decencies of life possible. 

One would, however, have no complaint against the personal 
and private satisfaction anyone may derive from the com- 
panionship of the dog, provided that such persons would take 
care that other people were saved the nauseating consequences 
of their pets’ filthy habits. Nor do I think it necessary to go 
so far as to entirely abolish the animal. He should be controlled. 
—Yours, etce., ALF. GLOVER. 

18 Charles Street, Hull. 

March 7th. 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—Read once again the letters with which the dog-lovers 
must by now have inundated you—if you have time, even those 
that lack of space has prevented you from printing. You 
will find that they have one characteristic in common. All 
alike unite in a snarl against the human race ; all alike celebrate 
the moral superiority of their pet beasts over their fellow- 
human creatures. Not one of them appears to perceive the 
hideous blasphemy of such an attitude. Yet this cynicism— 
let dog-lovers examine the etymology of this term—is not 
accidental. It is an inevitable outcome of the excessive modern 
cult for animal pets, a relic of nineteenth-century sentimental 
romanticism. 

In this imperfect world there is, alas ! in any given community 
only a limited fund of affection available for social needs. 
Until or unless the social instinct becomes much more highly 
developed than it is, this will remain necessarily true. The more 
that limited fund is drawn upon for the benefit of useless animals 
the less there will remain over to aid the helpless, the suffering, 
the incapable in our midst. The letters from your dog-lovers 
show how little that can be. With some of them it seems 
to come out on the minus side and to amount to actual hate of 
their own species. Suppose some harsh tyrant, some British 
Mussolini, were by one fell decree to annihilate our canine 
population ; what a flood of tenderness, now going to waste, 
might not be liberated for the salvation of the hungry children, 
the old and helpless, the broken wrecks around us !—Yours, etc., 

Montparnasse, Paris XIV. J. WAKEFIELD BUTLER. 

March 4th. 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—It is almost too much to expect that we shall turn 
in a night from a nation of dog-lovers to a nation of dog- 
exterminators, although “it is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished for.” 

I would suggest a tightening up of the law respecting 
liability for dogs and a considerable increase in the license fee 
as first steps towards a more complete control over the situation. 
With regard to the latter, the urban areas suffer most from the 
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nuisance of dogs and the keeping of dogs should in such areas 
therefore, be regarded as a luxury and the tax should be increagej 
to at least £5 ; in the country the license could be, say, £1, 

The doctrine of scienter—the dog’s first bite—should be 
abolished. There is no reason on earth why a dog should be 
permitted to do some injury unpunished before it can be brought 
within the ambit of the law. This is a concession not granteq 
to human beings. 

Further, the liability of dog-owners not only for damage 
and injury caused by their ferocious pets but also for the nuisance 
by defiling the highways and the like should be definitely 
fixed and insisted upon. Every offence against decency com. 
mitted by a dog should be visited with a smart fine on the 
owner. 

Again, no dog should be permitted to enter a restaurant or 
other place of public resort whether on a lead or not. The 
disgusting way in which dogs are permitted to sit on a chair 
at table with humans and consume food with them or beg at 
their feet for scraps to be dropped on the floor causing defilement 
to the surroundings, is a disgrace to modern civilisation. 

If, in addition, the existing law casting liability on dog. 
owners was more strictly enforced, I am convinced we should 
see not only a diminution in the number of these pests but such 
as remain would be kept under much stricter control. 

When we have mastered the dogs perhaps we could deal with 
the cats.—Yours, etc., WALTER G. BEECROFT, 

March 8rd. 





To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Now that the baiting of dog-lovers has succeeded in 
your correspondence columns to the baiting of Anglo-Catholics 
will one of the former fraternity tell us why so many of them 
consistently allow their four-footed friends (I think that is the 
correct term) to deposit their excrement in the middle of the 
pavement? I can vouch for the fact in this district of London 
at any rate. 

As a measure of self-protection I will ask you to allow me to 
withhold my name.—Yours, etc., c. 

Maida Vale. 


Miscellany 
THE BARBER-SURGEON’S TALE 
with a 


“ @ LLAAAAH!” said the  barber-surgeon 
A sounding accent of surprise. “Allaaaah! I 


know that face.” 

He screwed round ponderously on his donkey and 
stared after the two cars disappearing in a cloud of dust. 

‘*Does your Honour by chance know that khawaja in 
the first car with His Excellency the Governor?” 

It happened that the khawaja was not unknown. He was 
an eminent French archeologist of very striking appear- 
ance. He had an immense mop of white hair and a splendid 
white beard. Between these a fine broad forehead, piercing 
black eyes and an aquiline nose combined to produce an 
effect of uncommon nobility and wisdom. There was no 
doubt about his eminence; he loomed for many laymen 
as the Doctor Johnson of archeology. His colleagues were 
not so impressed. ‘‘Showy,” one of them had remarked. 
“‘Loves being Lord High Archeologist. No more of 
the true scientific spirit or of scientific honesty than 4 
dragoman.”’ 

“I think,” pursued the barber-surgeon with an inquiring 
note in his voice, “‘ that riding so, with the Governor, with 
a maowin of police in the car behind, he must be one of 
the Nas Kubarat now. . . . A great one in the Department 
of Antiqas?” He slapped his fat thigh and chuckled 
mountainously til] his donkey wobbled under him. “ Wal- 
lahi, I saw his beginnings in that trade. That beard of his 
was black then. All men called him Abu Shaar, Father 
of Hair. . . . Our ways lie together for a while. If your 
honour wills I can tell you a thing. You know the saying 
among our people: ‘Who can tell which is the longer, 4 
barber’s tongue or his ears ?’ 

“It would be,” said the barber-surgeon consideringly, 
‘about four years before I did my first circumcision. And 
it would be at about this season.” He waved his hand 
towards the browning landscape. ‘‘ The winter had 
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brought good showers and the hands of the Aulad Ali were 
sore With pulling their corn. My father had been called 
to the tent of Sheikh Hendawi, head of all the Kemeylat, 
to operate on his youngest son. I accompanied him and 
there I first saw Abu Shaar. 

“ Wallahi, the desert was not then as it is now. Forty 
years ago, if there had been a good harvest the Bedawin 
went raiding for sport; if there had been a bad one they 
went raiding to fill their bellies. There was naught of 
sovernment except a coastguard station on the edge of the 
sea. Abu Shaar and his master were the first Franks who 
had ever been seen down south by Qasr Qutaji. They were 
looking for antiqas, and, the Government not having 
soldiers to spare to look after them, they bought safe- 
conduct from the Bedawin sheikhs. The Kemeylat told 
us that those two Franks had found much treasure and 
many antiqas at the Qasr, so that they wished to stay there 
digging for two years. Both took Bedawin wives. O yes, 
it was all correct, with money paid and a paper written. It 
was well understood that when those Franks returned to 
their own country they would divorce their wives and pay 
the agreed sums and the women would easily find second 
husbands. I am told that the Franzawis take a wife thus 
wherever they go. Is it not so, your Honour? Then Abu 
Shaar had turned Muslim also since coming to the Qasr. I 
have thought since that perhaps he turned to the True 
Religion because he had in mind this thing I am telling of. 

“T remember as if it were yesterday sitting in a corner of 
Sheikh Hendawi’s tent with the women while my father 
exchanged news with the old man on equal terms. For 
although Sheikh Hendawi was head of all the Kemeylat 
my father was a noted professor of our craft. Abu Shaar 
came into the tent with some message or other, and I 
exclaimed when I saw his proud pale face between his great 
bush of black hair and his great fall of beard. The women 
around me repeated a whisper that his mother had been the 
wife of a Frankish consul in Iskenderiya and his father a 
Syrian cawass. Allah, do I know? Old Sheikh Hendawi 
spoke politely of the health of the other Frank and Abu 
Shaar answered a little shortly. Then the women whis- 
pered that Abu Shaar was angry and jealous always because 
the other Frank was a little dried-up man with the face of a 
goat and the voice of a goat, but he was the moallim, the 
instructed one, and of him only the Lords of the Franks 
took account. Abu Shaar paid the diggers and packed the 
antiqas all the time in subjection to the little man like a 
goat. 

“It happened that we were waiting ten days at Sheikh 
Hendawi’s for a favourable conjunction of stars for the 
circumcision. Good days, for the Sheikh was well-to-do and 
generous. On the night of the operation there was to be a 
feast with two sheep boiled whole and turkeys stewed in 
semn. I went to the Qasr that afternoon curious, like any 
other boy, to see all that was going on. Abu Shaar saw me 
and called me to his tent. When I entered he had in his 
hands two tins. ‘O boy,’ he said, ‘ I have seen you at the 
Sheikh Hendawi’s mush kade. Take these back with you 
and give them to him from the Khawaja Fulan-fulani— 
I forget the name of the dried-up one— with his salaams 
and congratulations on this happy day. Say they are a 
small thing to add to the feast.’ 

“ There was writing on the tins. I looked at them doubt- 
fully, for who in the desert in those days had seen food done 
up in tins? Then Abu Shaar frowned and was about 
thrusting the tins into my hands when he had a thought. 
Turning me into the dark part of the tent he flashed a bright 
light into my eyes from his closed hand. I was only a boy 
and none even in Iskenderiya had seen electricity in those 
days. ‘Remember,’ he said, and he spoke slowly and 
sternly, ‘the Khawaja Fulan-fulani sends these, not Abu 


Shaar. Remember to say that they are for to-night’s 
feast. Remember that I who order you have power over 
the Jinn. Look again on the eye of a Jinni.’ 

“IT can tell your Honour that I ran back to the Sheikh 
Hendawi’s tent through the twilight all trembling, and 
stumbling among the stones, for my eyes were always 
turned over my shoulder for fear of the Jinn. 

“* When the time drew near for the feast I was surprised 
to see Abu Shaar himself come in. The women said that as 
a Muslim and a notable he had been bidden. First to dip his 
hand into the steaming platter was one of the Senussi 
Ikhwan, a very holy man, who had founded a zawiya near 
by. Next in honour Abu Shaar thrust in his hand, then my 
father, then the Sheikh. On one side of the platter there 
was a pile of beans, and I wondered, because the Bedawin 
do not use beans. Sitting among the women I saw that 
each one ate with appetite, except only that Abu Shaar 
took none of the beans till the others had eaten of them 
and the platter was about to be passed to the sons of Sheikh 
Hendawi and the tribesmen behind. 

““ When Abu Shaar had put the first of the beans in his 
mouth he spat suddenly and violently so that all men 
heard him. He stood up, and in the bright firelight his face 
was furious with anger. Then quickly he turned aside 
and made himself sick with his finger. Old Sheikh Hendawi 
rose in consternation, asking what this might mean. Abu 
Shaar when he could speak answered that he had eaten 
abomination ; from the days when he had been a dirt- 
eating Christian he remembered the accursed taste of pigs’ 
flesh and he knew that those beans which had been set 
before True Believers had been stewed in pigs’ fat. Then 
Sheikh Hendawi tore his clothes and his beard and he and 
my father and the Senussi all stepped out of the circle of the 
firelight to vomit under the stars. When they had returned, 
somewhat shaken, the Sheikh swore a tremendous oath by 
the Sidi Ahmed bin Ruwali that he had offered that abomin- 
ation to good Muslimin in all innocence. One by one he 
called each of his people who had been present when I 
handed him the tins, and he called me likewise, to bear 
witness that they had come from the Khawaja Fulan-fulani. 
I was only a boy; Abu Shaar was glaring at me across the 
firelight. I feared greatly and I bore witness with the others. 
But the Sheikh was most angry, not for himself, but because 
of the insult to the Senussi. 

‘“‘ That night the old man and four of his sons went to the 
little house which the Khawaja Fulan-fulani had built 
himself near the Qasr. What they said and what he said I 
never heard tell, only that they shot him with the Sheikh’s 
long silver-mounted pistol so that he died. 

“ According to the advice of the Senussi, the four who had 
eaten of the abomination set themselves to fast for forty 
days and to vomit twice every day, in order that they 
might be purified. In the middle of that dolorous time 
news came that the Bedawiya who had been the wife of the 
Khawaja Fulan-fulani had laid information of his killing, 
for he had been good to her. The consul had made com- 
plaint and the Government was sending soldiers. So the 
Sheikh Hendawi and his sons fled away on camels to Siwa, 
whither in those days no soldiers might come. We heard 
soon afterwards that the Sheikh never survived the journey. 
He was old, and for all that he was riding ten hours a day, 
he would not give up his fasting and vomiting before the 
fortieth day. 

**On that the Kemeylat would have driven Abu Shaar 
away or even killed him. They said once a Nuzrani, always 
a Nuzrani. But he stood up boldly among them and 
recited the ‘La Illaha,’ and in the end they let him stay. 
So Abu Shaar wrote to the Lords of the Franks telling them 
how the Bedawin were in such a state of mind that they 
would tolerate no other Frank in their midst, but only 
himself, because he was a Muslim. He sent with the letter 
many fine antiqas, to show that he had as good a nose for 
them as the Khawaja who was dead. Thus it came about 
that he stayed for a year more at the Qasr, no longer in 
subjection. 

‘** And now these eyes have seen Abu Shaar riding as one 
of the Nas Kubarat with His Excellency the Governor. 
Allah akbar! God is most great!” 

E. R. Morrovucu. 
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Drama 


MR. MILNE AND OTHERS 
[Tre Haymarket Theatre has a special public, and 


it is also characteristic of it that the National 

Anthem air is played in full at the conclusion 
of the performance. If one were asked to describe this 
public in one word that word would be Punch, for it is 
by no means accidental that Mr. Milne—to whose plays 
the Haymarket management have long been more partial 
than any other—for years was in fact, and still is in essence, 
a writer for Punch. The peculiar brand of humour which 
has been distilled during the present generation in the 
pages of Punch is something new and is quite foreign to 
the old Punch of Thackeray’s day. One can describe 
the change best by saying that Punch to-day has become 
more English than the English and to a degree of self- 
consciousness which strikes one occasionally as a little 
ill-bred. Nobody likes those people who in public behave 
as though they were a small separate world all to themselves, 
with family jokes and private passwords, yet this sort of 
bumptious provincial and stupid behaviour is rampant 
everywhere to-day, and the average Englishman who 
has been abroad and has lived in any of the Dominions 
or Colonies finds the atmosphere of Punch somewhat too 
rarefied to breathe. Nor if we look back through our history 
can we discover anywhere that this present-day Punch, 
with the highly refined, super-sophisticated, exhausted 
and languid soul, whose pale jokes repeated through 
ten pages raise an occasional titter, ever was a typical 
Englishman. Our ancestors were robust in mind as 
well as in body, but latterly we have seemed to be breeding 
a type of bulky anemic athlete whose sentimentality 
would disgrace a nineteenth-century heroine. 

And now Mr. Milne, who seems specially designed to 
cater for these people who are always striking ‘‘ English ” 
attitudes to the astonishment of foreigners and the dis- 
pleasure of their fellow-countrymen, has written a detective 
story in three acts, The Fourth Wall, which may be taken 
as an English manifesto against the American crook play. 
The chief, and I fear the only, merit of The Fourth Wall 
is its ingenuity. The first act is a clever piece of work 
and leads up to one of the best surprises I have ever seen 
in the theatre. But as usual with Mr. Milne, he runs thin 
in his last acts and there is an immense amount of padding 
in the second act when a police constable exchanges witti- 
cisms with his son, now a “ Sergeant” from London. 
Mr. Tom Reynolds as the aged and benevolent constable, 
and Mr. David Hawthorne as the efficient “‘ Sergeant,” 
did all that was possible to make us believe they were 
interesting, amusing and original characters, but they 
did not succeed with me, I regret to say. 

Parts of the last act, when Miss Nora Swinburne as a 
female Sherlock Holmes and Mr. Jack Hobbs as a Dr. 
Watson proceeded to unravel the mystery, were a bit 
livelier, but Mr. Milne irritates his audience when he so 
fiouts its intelligence as to make a young girl, believing 
there are murderers in the house, make an assignation 
at the hour of midnight alone with her young man in the 
very room where her uncle was murdered a few hours 
previously, and then makes this couple discuss at the top 
of their voices the clues to the crime. Also we are given 
the usual sentimental touches between the lovers who 
behave towards each other in the Milne convention with 
its grown-up baby-talk. For my own part I don’t know 
which I dislike more, this curious soppiness or Mr. Milne’s 
occasional “ smart” dialogue. He has introduced a char- 
acter named Jane West, to whom Miss Mary Sheridan 
gave her own good looks, but who was provided by 


ee , 


Mr. Milne with nothing better than a few rude remarks in 
imitation of some of our younger but livelier dramatists. 
However, there is no denying Mr. Milne’s cleverness, ang 
The Fourth Wall is a cleverly-put-together play, the joints 
of which fit nearly close enough to deceive those who 
have dined well; but if there is anybody as tired of 
“‘ cleverness”? as I am I advise him not to go to The 
Fourth Wall. 

One of the successes of the Arts Theatre Club was the 
adaptation of Raynal’s successful French pacifist play, 
The Unknown Warrior. While sympathising with the 
admirable intention of the author to put some of the 
horrors of war vividly before us, I cannot say that he 
escaped from the artistic dangers that always await the 
dramatist with a social or political mission. The scene 
in the first act when the soldier on one night’s leave invokes 
the presence of his dead comrades as the sole witnesses 
to his unorthodox wedding was up to a point sincere and 
moving, but it was continued beyond that point until 
pathos was dangerously near bathos and throughout the 
play the dramatist showed that he lacked the necessary 
fineness of tact that his material demanded. But the 
worst defect of the play was the incomprehensibility of 
its second act, which takes place in the bedroom of the 
** bride ”’ just before dawn when the soldier has to retum 
to the front. Here, after having given herself simply and 
honestly to her lover, the girl suddenly declares that she 
has a secret to tell him, and this secret is that she no 
longer loves him. I must confess that to some of the 
audience this did not seem to appear strange, but to me 
it was so utterly bewildering, making such nonsense of 
all that had passed previously, that I simply lost all 
further interest in The Unknown Warrior and _ his 
creator. 

This incomprehensible quick change is not, however, 
to be laid to the charge of the French dramatist, but to 
the English adaptation. In the original we have one 
of those typically French situations which are so repugnant 
to our taste that one is inclined to believe they are hardly 
known to France outside the boulevards of French 
journalists. The young woman is living with the soldier’s 
father during the war and the father is her lover, and 
this is her secret; but it is a secret which our clever 
English theatre people judged (and judged rightly) to be 
wanting in charm for the British public, and since they 
could not entirely alter the structure of the play, they 
left everything vague, hoping that our confused heads 
would not notice anything inexplicable. But what is 
the serious critic to think of a dramatist who, in order 
to prove war beastly, has recourse to giving the unknown 
warrior such a father and such a young woman! What 
can we do but show our detestation of such cheap tricks 
and refuse to become maudlin when such ridiculous and 
sub-human horrors are displayed before us? As for such 
devices of production as the making of the soldier stand 
at the dawn against the bedroom window with his hands out- 
stretched to suggest to the audience his crucifixion I think 
it is time people said what they thought of such nauseating 
vulgarity. There is a simple explanation of this bad taste 
which is prevalent in so much of the art of to-day—the 
undisciplined craving for making an immediate effect. 
Actors, producers, dramatists, one and all show the same 
inability to go slowly, simply and honestly eschewing all 
short cuts to their goal. Short cuts can only succeed 
with people in an excited state of nerves too restless and 
unbalanced to take in properly what they see or heat. 
Although there are numbers of such people to-day, they 
represent only a passing phase and one that will probably 
surprise us all by the rapidity with which it passes. 

J. B.-W. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N his Life and Genius of T. W. H. Crosland (Cecil 
] Palmer. 21s.) Mr. Sorley Brown falls upon the 
Saturday Review for saying that Crosland’s talents 
were only sufficient to justify a short monograph. Mr. 
Sorley Brown ranks him among the best of English poets ; 
he has written a book more than four hundred and eighty 
pages long. It is not the length of the book I complain of 
(I found no difficulty in reading it—quickly), but his 
exaggerated estimate of Crosland’s gifts and importance. 
These defeat their end. Quotation cannot bear out his 
claim that Crosland was a great poet, and the kind of 
sympathy and interest which the story of his career excites, 
depends on the reader not regarding him as a great man 
at all, but as a battered, pugnacious, gifted failure. He 
had nine times the talent of the majority of his contem- 
poraries who made a reputation equal to his own; but 
his good work was so mixed with vehement balderdash 
that little of it is worth preserving. He had great natural 
vigour of expression. His prejudices, which he strove even 
as a critic and commentator to keep always “ hot,’ were 
leavened with humour. He excelled in scorn, and the 
dashed-off air of his style, when it was careful, trebled the 
effectiveness of his attacks. He was fully aware that 
scorn and hatred enabled him to write well, so he was ever 
on the look out for something to excite those emotions, 
with the result that emotions which felt to himself like a 
glow of noble and disinterested indignation, were often 
perceived by others to be merely histrionic. As a journalist 
he loved violent attitudes. He became the play-actor 
of his own emotions; though there was genuine courage 
and genuine enthusiasm in him, the strain of Ancient 
Pistol predominated. His insight into the feebleness of 
many successful ‘‘ carpet’ writers was sharpened by his 
sense of his own unrecognised power, and by his painful 
struggles, which general fecklessness and ill-health made 
at times almost intolerable. He went frequently to the 
bottle for relief and excitement—small blame to him. 
He often had a desperate hard time. 
* * * 


It is on this level that Crosland is an interesting figure. 
In spite of his biographer’s insistence on the “ greatness ”’ 
of Crosland’s poetry and his “ greatness”? as a man, he 
will live, if he does live in men’s memories much longer, 
as a hack-writer with more fire and humour in him than 
most of his contemporaries who build up seemingly solid 
reputations. The most amusing part of the book is that 
which deals with his quarrel with Lord Alfred Douglas. 
It must be gratifying to those whom they pursued and 
bludgeoned together, to see the editors of the Academy 
turn on each other. They had admired each other to 
an extent almost equalled by their contempt for other 
people, but a day came when Lord Alfred was impelled 
to write : 
I hereby invite you to go to your own place and find your friends 
among your own class. It seems to be a class which demands 
everything and gives nothing in the way of decency and loyalty. 
You have insulted and abused me time after time, and I have 
put up with and forgiven you because I was sorry for you and 
because (although in the way of performance you are hopelessly 
away from the first rank) you nevertheless have the love of poetry 
in your heart and the power (from long and painful practice) to 
turn out a good article. It is now my sad duty to tell you that 
you have never written a great sonnet in your life, and that your 
articles are hot half so good as you think they are. Also, you 
are a very ill-bred, ill-conditioned and low person. In fact, you 
are everything that you laboriously set up not to be. You are a 
frightful coward, and you disguise your cowardice by loud shouting 
and general Ancient Pistolling. “You fondly imagine that the 
world turns round your axis, and your vanity is continually leading 
oe into ridiculous mistakes. For instance, you are idiot enough 
0 suppose that when last Wednesday I sent you a wire to Woking, 

was endeavouring to do something to “upset.” your wife. 

ereas I did not even remember that you had a wife or think 
anything about any such person. . . . 


The latter portion of this letter, says Mr. Sorley Brown, 
's “hot available.” It is a pity. Lord Alfred Douglas 


is quite as good at writing unpleasant letters as at writing 


sonnets. 
* * * 


Such examples of Lord Alfred Douglas’s private corres- 
pondence as the public have seen, and a good many of his 
letters have appeared in the reports of lawsuits from 
time to time, have been marked by an airy and agile 
virulence which shows that he possesses a most exceptional 
gift for producing exasperation or giving pain. The 
combat went on in verse. Recalling Crosland’s greatest 
journalistic success, The Unspeakable Scot, he addressed 
him in the following sonnet : 

THE UNSPEAKABLE ENGLISHMAN. 
You were a brute and more than half a knave, 
Your mind was seamed with labyrinthine tracks 
Wherein walked crazy moods bending their backs 
Under grim loads. You were an open grave 
For gold and love. Always you were the slave 
Of crooked thoughts (tortured upon the racks 
Of mean mistrust). I made myself as wax 
To your fierce seal. I clutched an ebbing wave. 


Fool that I was, I loved you: your harsh soul 
Was sweet to me: I gave you with both hands 
Love, service, honour, loyalty and praise ; 

I would have died for you! And like a mole 
You grubbed and burrowed till the shifting sands 
Opened and swallowed up the dream-forged days. 


To which Crosland replied with far less metrical skill 
and finesse of phrase, yet with a certain effectiveness : 

Oh, isn’t it annoying, Papa! First, 

Somebody in a rhyme “ betrayeth ” one ; 

And then we are “ betrayed ” by our own son 

Who’s just fourteen! And then by an accurst 

‘* Harsh ” friend of these three ‘‘ Judases ” the worst ! 

Although I couldn’t tell you what he’s done 

Bar drop me. So I raise my Jackass moan 

And bray and bray until I nearly burst. 

By fast and loose, I would have died, I would 

For this, my friend, who was my friend, and fought 

My fights and kept me safe behind his punch. . . 

But then you know I am so very good ; 

I'd die for anybody—if I thought 

It wouldn’t spoil my appetite for lunch. 


The outside spectator will think that Lord Alfred Douglas, 
in boasting that he would have died for Crosland, was 
probably going too far, and that scepticism on the part of 
the latter was justified. It is noticeable that each is still 
firmly convinced of his own valour and doubtful of his 
friend’s. What struck me about them both, in the days 
when they hunted in couples, was that neither seemed 
capable of ever questioning the nobility and high disin- 
terestedness of his motives and emotions. Mr. Sorley 
Brown passes over too briefly the Manners-Sutton-Crosland 
libel case. Crosland won, but the case left a most un- 
pleasant impression of Crosland behind. In 1920 the 
quarrel between him and Lord Alfred Douglas seems to 
have been made up. Crosland loved a row. The following 
sonnet is written out of a mood that constantly possessed 
him. It is a specimen of his poetry at its best. No one 
can deny it possesses rhetorical vigour : 

Give me the robe an angel late hath worn, 

zive me the tongue of wonder and the pen 

Of magic which doth fetch the souls of men 

Out of deep hell; give me the stings of scorn, 

The rage of blood, agony of the thorn, 

Wisdom of hills and stars, let me be ten 

Times tried in furnaces, and tried again, 

And searched in icy wells where proof is born. 


And I will say to you a word of breath 

More furious than the forty winds of night 

And fiercer and more terrible than death ; 

And yet as holy as the words of light 

That love, or mercy, or sainthood uttereth, 

And sweeter than the prayers of women—FIGHT ! 


The mood of self-pity also inspired him well. 
Epitaph reveals the basis of his self-respect : 


The following 


If I should ever be in England’s thought 
After I die, 
Say, ‘‘ There were many things he might have bought 
And did not buy. 
** Unhonoured by his fellows he grew old 
And trod the path to hell, 
But there were many things he might have sold 
And did not sell.” 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE MAN OF WORDS 


The Life of Lord Curzon. 
Benn. 21s. 


Lord Ronaldshay is not to be envied the task which he has 
undertaken. It is a peculiarly heavy and difficult task for two 
main reasons. The first is that the material is so voluminous. 
Lord Curzon had the habit, whenever he was disengaged for a 
few minutes, of taking up a pencil and jotting down his momen- 
tary thought on half a sheet of note-paper, which he then put 
carefully into a drawer. None of these tens of thousands of notes 
were ever destroyed, and Lord Ronaldshay has had to go 
through them all. The second reason is that Lord Curzon’s 
personality and behaviour were repellent to nearly all save those 
who knew him very intimately, and that therefore his biographer 
suffers a heavy handicap in his endeavour to secure sympathy 
for so publicly unsympathetic a figure. Nobody loved Curzon 
who did not know him in his lighter moments. The aspect he 
presented to the public was that of a quite intolerably snobbish, 
conceited, verbose, inconsiderate, and rudely superior person. 
The truth was doubtless otherwise; but that is the common 
picture of him which his biographer has to combat. The point 
is important in connection with this first volume of the Life, 
because it is full of accounts of Lord Curzon’s early successes at 
school and university and of detailed descriptions of the im- 
pressions he gained (and, of course, wrote down) during his 
early travels round the world. Such accounts and impressions 
can be readable and interesting only if the reader possesses some 
sort of affectionate sympathy with the subject of the biography ; 
and in this case most of us have none at all. We do not care in 
the least what the 23-year-old Curzon thought of the archi- 
tecture of Vienna or of the temple at Karnac, and do not wish 
to be told. Such descriptions are inevitably boring unless they 
are extremely good in themselves or unless the reader is emo- 
tionally interested in the personality of the man who wrote 
them. Curzon’s intimate friends loved him: most other people 
quite definitely disliked him. His manners to strangers and— 
still more unforgivably—to subordinates whom he did not par- 
ticularly care for, were personally offensive ; and he habitually 
made ten enemies for every friend he gained. 

His biographer explains all this plausibly enough and, we 
believe, quite correctly. He suggests, though not quite in so 
many words, that Curzon suffered all his life from what is now 
conveniently called an “ inferiority complex.” He was enor- 
mously ambitious and knew that his actual talents were not 
equal to his ambition. So to all but his closest friends he pre- 
sented a mask, an iron mask of ineffable superiority. But he 
could admit to himself what he would never admit to others. 
That was his saving grace—revealed here by his biographer for 
the first time. Quite early in his life when, after a brilliant 
career at Oxford, he wes being almost universally acclaimed as 
the coming man: 


By Tue Eart or Ronaupsuay. Vol. I. 


he astonished an intimate friend by exclaiming, at the end of a 
long dissertation on the career he was planning for himself, that he 
made no pretence to being a first-class man. 

Later he wrote in a private letter: 

I have a lot of meetings, and shall retail rubbish with a solemnity 
that will make people think it all very grand and fine. One of the 
greatest delusions is that I can speak. 

Much later still, long after his career as Viceroy was over, he 
wrote in one of those characteristic notes addressed to nobody 
and read by nobody until after his death : 

I have, and always have had, opinion of my abilities and accom- 
plishments—such as they are. But I am never in the society of 
able men without recognising their intellectual superiority. I have 
no opinion at all of what are sometimes alleged to be my powers of 
speech. 

When in 1904 he was asked to write the official Life of Lord 
Beaconsfield (who had been his first political idol) he declined the 
task on the ground that he did not consider himself to possess 
“the perception, or the analytical powers or the requisite 
literary style.” These extracts fully justify Lord Ronaldshay’s 
suggestion that Curzon was “ able to view himself with curious 
detachment and to subject himself to dispassionate analysis.” 
His extreme hauteur, we are told, was due to his ‘ emotional 
sensitiveness,” and his instinctive fear of strangers. Amongst 
old friends on a convivial occasion he could be the gayest, the 
wittiest and the most spiritedly irresponsible of them all. 

This picture of him is more than credible, it is convincing ; 
for it explains many things about him that to the wider public 
have always been incomprehensible. But the fact remains that 
nearly all his life Curzon lived as a public, not as a private man. 
He constantly ignored his friends, and his convivialities were rare. 


——— 


His primary passions were for pageantry and for words, and for 
the glamour of Asia. He was the first Englishman who was 
ever invited to visit the Amir of Afghanistan at Cabul, and hig 
invitation was a result of a personal letter which he wrote to 
the Amir, full of picturesque and high-flown compliments ang 
metaphors. Others might over the midnight oil have composeg 
an equally effective letter, but no one could have done it as easily 
as Curzon seems to have done it. He had a natural love and 
talent for the ornate in language, and one feels that he may have 
written that remarkable letter in twenty minutes or s0 in a 
railway carriage. 

He was, of course, almost always too ornate in both speech 
and writing. Probably no one in our time has written and 
talked half as many words as he did. He cared little for reading 
(except for some definite purpose—when he was capable of 
reading day after day for 12 or 15 hours out of the 24) and 
when there was no one to talk to he had to pull out his pencil 
and write something—anything. He wrote book after book; 
yet he never wrote really well. He wrote impeccably, but 
always rather in the manner of an extraordinarily clever under- 
graduate composing an English essay or a set of Latin hexameters, 
His style was often turgid and he never approached literature 
because he never grasped the need of simplicity or understood 
any of those finer points of the art which cannot be taught in 
schools or colleges. His biographer gives us an admirable 
example of one of his most carefully ‘‘ chiselled and polished ” 
passages, written of a sunset seen on the Indian Ocean when he 
was about thirty. It is worth quoting in full. 





Some of these sunsets on the placid bosom of the Indian Ocean 
are sights to be remembered. On this occasion the wonder of it 
did not arise until the fiery ball had already vanished, staining, as it 
sank, the league-long galleries of the West. ‘Then, as each minute 
slipped by, some new tint appeared upon that glorious sky-palette 
which shone with unknown and indescribable colour. Above the 
remotest sea line, momentarily deepening from azure to turquoise, 
and from turquoise to sapphire and from sapphire to indigo, hung 
a curtain of saffron that from being pale primrose soon grew yellow 
asacrocus. Above this the great bulk of clouds were rolled together 
as though they had been mustered in squadrons and drilled in 
platoons to do honour to some parting commander. Stately and 
solid were their ranks, rich and gleaming the panoply, and the upper 
edges thereof were broken like a storm of pennons fluttering ina 
cavalry charge. But the glory did not cease here. For high above 
their heads floated a whirlwind of colours like silken banners stream- 
ing in the sky; folds of crimson and purple and orange and gold 
superbly shining upon a background of opaline blue and ever fading, 
ever dying green. Too soon the procession had passed and the 
pageant was no more, 


If there were such a thing as a real School of Literature—as 
there are real Schools of Painting—this passage might well be 
set in an examination paper with an invitation to the student 
to explain exactly why this is a peculiarly good example of how 
not to write, and having explained, to offer an amended version 
in the style, Iet us say, of Conrad! Probably few students, if any, 
would improve upon Curzon ; but it would be a good test. It 
so obviously lacks any touch of zsthetic subtlety or perception. 
From his earliest days both his teachers and his friends, from 
Jowett onwards, warned Curzon against his verbosity and 
especially his passion for polysyllables, but all their warnings 
fell on deaf ears. Lord Ronaldshay refers to the remarkable 
Minute which Lord Curzon presented to the Cabinet in 1915 
against the evacuation of Gallipoli. It was of portentous length 
and “scholarly” to a degree ; it even quoted Grote’s description 
of the disaster suffered by the Athenians at Syracuse. It was 
‘**a piece of prose which must certainly have recalled, if it was 
not actually modelled on, the writings of Thucydides in their 
original tongue.” Lord Ronaldshay does not, however, add 
that, whatever may be said of the manner of the Minute, its 
matter was monstrous nonsense, was treated as such by the 
Cabinet, and was proved to be such by the course of events. 
Curzon’s books and speeches were the same—always too long. 
He always had something to say, but he took a hundred words 
to say it where other men would have taken thirty. He believed 
in words to the very bottom of his soul ; he even believed that 
thought which did not take natural shape in words was not 
thought at all; and he was constantly apt to think that words 
were at least as good as, if not better than, deeds. This was 
painfully, and often most unfortunately, apparent when towards 
the end of his life he became Foreign Secretary. He made one 
or two splendid speeches but failed to follow them up with 
any sort of action. Even in direct conference with foreiga 
Powers he seemed to think that, if he had dominated the assembly 
with his language and won its admiration and respect, he 
done all that could reasonably be required of him. He had 
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scored a triumph—a sort of superior Oxford Union triumph— 
and as for the “ goods,” well, those who wanted them were 
welcome to them. 

Curzon must have been one of the most industrious men 
who ever lived, always working, always prepared for everything 
jn advance, always ready to give an extremely well-informed 
opinion on the most unlikely of subjects. When he was Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs (in the Salisbury Government) 
in the House of Commons no one was ever able to catch him 
unawares even with the most carefully arranged “supple- 
mentaries.”” He invariably appeared to know more of his 
subject than his questioner. His understanding may not have 
been great, his powers of ‘‘ perception” as he admitted himself 
were limited, but the facts were ever at his finger ends. He noted 
everything he could note, and never forgot. He was the perfect 
Pitman pupil. He calculated that his first journey round the 
world cost him £1 15s. 1d. a day, and his second—when, 
presumably, he knew the ropes better—£1 14s. 10d. 

Probably he was greatest as a traveller. He travelled almost 
continuously for more than twelve years. His early travels as 
a young man, especially in view of his physical disabilities—cur- 
yature of the spine, which made it always painful for him to ride, 
or even to stand for long—were much more remarkable than most 
people know. He went twice round the world before he was 35, 
and spent months on trek in Persia, Russian Turkestan, the 
Pamirs, Afghanistan and all over that district which subse- 
quently as Viceroy he consolidated as the “ North-West Province” 
of India. He travelled twice also in China and Japan and visited 
Indo-China, Burmah, Siam, Egypt and the Sudan—everywhere 
taking notes. His journeys were frequently of a kind that would 
have required great courage and endurance even in a man of 
good physique. But he suffered all that he had to suffer in the 
course of these wanderings as a conscious and calculated pre- 
paration for the great post of Viceroy which he had always 
coveted, and which he obtained before he was forty, sacrificing 
for it without a regret the great Parliamentary career which 
friends and enemies alike predicted for him and which he had 
almost indeed already achieved. Asia had fascinated him 
almost from his boyhood and it was a love which he never lost. 

The volume we are dealing with is only the first of three. The 
other two are to come out during the next seven or eight months. 
This method of publication seems to us rather unsatisfactory, 
from the reviewer’s point of view at any rate, for it prevents any 
comprehensive estimate of the whole achievements of a lifetime. 
Yet in a sense this is a less serious drawback in the case of 
Curzon than it would be in the case of almost any other great 
public man. For it was the peculiarity of Curzon that he never 
changed, never developed, never in fact grew up. He grew in 
knowledge but not in understanding. The splendid intellectual 
vintage of his Eton days never matured ; it grew more full- 
bodied but it never ripened. To the day of his death he remained 
essentially the precocious schoolboy or undergraduate, preter- 
naturally sensitive and assured, cocky and diffident, conscious of 
his own powers yet ever needing applause to confirm his belief, 
conscious above all of the necessity for himself of pageantry or 
the glamour of high office to maintain even his own self-respect. 
He made a great figure of himself but he only half believed in it. 
He feared that he was not the moral or intellectual equal of his 
nominal peers and took refuge in an aloofness which was not 
altogether natural. In short, he never really learned to stand 
upon his own feet, never really learned that it was possible for 
him to do so. But perhaps he was right and it was not. 

c. 6. 


THE STUDY OF EVOLUTION 


Animal Biology. By J. B. S. HaLpaNE and Junian Hux.ey. 
Oxford University Press. 10s. Cheap edition, 6s. 6d. 


There is a lingering superstition that a book, to be scientific, 
must be written badly. The public, driven to a choice between 
the obscure jottings of the scientist and the romantic arm-chair 
science of the amateur, has naturally picked on the last. A book 
like Animal Biology, in which the important facts are stated 
lucidly and exactly, is almost rare. Yet its subject is one of 
popular interest and its problems have become matter for every- 
day controversy. 

In the last thirty years there has been a flood of volumes, text- 
books, tracts, pamphlets, explaining dogmatically the facts of 
evolution in a score of ways (none of them satisfactory), mis- 
representing Darwin, and playing with the evidence. Some of 
these were written by scientists, some not. Their tone was 
hortatory and almost evangelical. To many of these writers, 
blinking from a scientific cranny or losing themselves in a vague 


idealism, Natural Selection or Lamarckism or Orthogenesis was 
as plain a figure as Jehovah walking in Eden ; the Missing Link 
was pictured as surely as Adam at the beginning of the Vic- 
torian Bible. There was a curious excitement about those days, 
and in their twilight the truth was very completely obscured. 
Now, with the dawn of a colder reason, those old beliefs have 
become almost as shadowy as the God in the garden; after 
all we find that we have not got very far. Evolution remains as 
inexplicable as ever. No one any longer doubts that it has hap- 
pened—but how has it happened? Natural Selection is not 
enough. Biologists mostly look for an answer in the mutations, 
or heritable variations, about which so very little is known. 
Darwin observed that in the Ancon breed of sheep a ram sud- 
denly appeared with “* short crooked legs and a long back like 
a turnspit dog.” These characters were strongly heritable and 
a new breed of sheep was produced ; their advantage over the 
old being that they could not jump over fences—scarcely a 
“natural selection’ advantage. And Morgan’s experiments with 
a species of the fruit-fly Drosophila have resulted in the dis- 
covery of some four hundred new mutations, of which none can 
be said to be advantageous and most are positively harmful. 
All this is admitted in Animal Biology, and yet its authors 
accept a Natural Selection of mutations as the most plausible 
explanation of evolutionary change. Faute de mieux! But it 
is a little surprising to read at the end of their chapter on ‘“* The 
Methods of Evolution ” that : 
The theory of Natural Selection, in the slightly altered modern 
form that we have stated (a selection of mutations, large and 
small), is becoming more and more firmly supported by evidence 
as time goes on, and there can be now little doubt that it has been 
the most important agency in bringing about adaptive and 
evolutionary changes. 
But there is no substantial evidence that Natural Selection has 
led to evolutionary change, and theoretically it is most im- 
probable. As Natural Selection is stated here, the progressive 
force lies obviously in the mutations. And it may be doubted 
whether these abnormalities of the Darwinian ram and Morgan’s 
Drosophila are of the same nature as the differences which 
separate one species from another. There is no evidence to show 
that they are. 

Of the origin of mutations very littleisknown. As Professors 
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Haldane and Huxley point out, “‘ That is one of the greatest 
tasks of biology in the immediate future.’ These changes 
must operate in the germ ; indeed, the process has been called 
** germ-weakening.” 

All acquired characters—that is to say, all characters which the 
Lamarckian theory supposes to be accumulated in evolution—are 
somatic ; they affect the soma. But how is a change in the soma 
to alter the germ-plasm ? And, even if it did, how is it to alter it 
in such a way that, when the new soma of the offspring is produced, 
it shall show a change of the same sort ? 

The germ-plasm is potentially immortal. It contains, perhaps 
in the chromosomes of the cell, “‘ the hereditary constitution ” or 
genes. We must postulate this, or there is no reason why a 
frog’s egg should produce a frog and a newt’s egg a newt, for they 
are practically indistinguishable under the microscope. Even 
the human embryo, at an early stage of development, bears an 
extraordinary resemblance to the common tadpole. 

Animal Biology begins with a description of the anatomy of 
the frog, which is taken as an easy example of the vertebrates, 
and passes from this to discussions of reproduction, development, 
heredity, environment, and the processes and results of evolu- 
tion. The three hundred and fifty pages cover an extremely 
wide field of knowledge. It is neither pedantic nor extravagantly 
popular. Certainly it is the best book of its kind that has lately 
been written. One can imagine that a person who cared nothing 
for scientific study, who instinctively drew back from its detail, 
would be absorbed in reading this book. Yet there is the 
contrast between its clear, glittering array of facts and the 
cardinal weakness of its theory. The authors remark in a pre- 
face that evolutionary theory has fallen on somewhat evil days, 
from which it is only now recovering. But is it recovering ? 
Can it recover until the inadequate and unsubstantiated theory 
of Natural Selection as a prime cause of evolutionary change is 
abandoned, and biologists find themselves able once more to 
speculate with the complete freedom which Darwin himself 
demanded and exercised ? There isa ferment of study in all the 
different branches of biological science, and our knowledge is 
rapidly widening ; soon perhaps it will begin to deepen, but in 
understanding we have gained little since the time of Darwin. 
The spell of his great genius is still over us. If he were still alive 
he might dissipate the authority of his essentially tentative 
theories and open for us the new vistas that we are looking for. 


SHAKESPEARE: PLOT AND 


CHARACTER 
Studies in Shakespeare. 


Press. 3s. 6d. 

In the study of Shakespeare scholars and actors have 
separated, though each might learn something from the other. 
Characters taken by armchair critics out of their setting have too 
frequently led to wild eulogy and rash generalisation. Prof. 
Nicoll, though evidently master of the best criticism, concen- 
trates on the drama itself and its working out, where he finds 
Shakespeare’s deeper meaning and purpose. He sees that plays 
as acted reveal things missed in the study, so that the “ solitary 
academick,” to use Johnson’s comparison, may have less 
understanding than the ‘‘ modish lady.” He thinks it evident 
that two particular boy actors led to contrasted pairs of women 
in the plays, though such pairs, like Antigone and Ismene, are 
surely a natural device of drama. 

The nineteenth century was, indeed, far gone in sentimentalism. 
Thus, we find Ruskin declaring Desdemona and Cordelia 
faultless, a view which suggests that he had forgotten their 
actions in the plays, or never scrutinised them closely. 
Shakespeare is, in fact, particularly difficult. We have doubts 
how far his text is really his; he left in the noble buildings of 
his plays disconcerting traces of the scaffolding he used; and 
we have to make frank allowance for his topical and popular 
side. He had “a perfect sense of the theatre,”’ as the Professor 
says, and he got the applause of the public while he was giving 
them something beyond other dramatists. Whether the 
Elizabethans who revelled in melodrama—the bloodshed and 
violence of Hamlet, Othello and Macbeth—appreciated also 
the deeper meanings and suggestions they offer it is difficult to 
decide. But we at least to-day, if we take Shakespeare seriously, 
can find more than meets the eye or ear of the casual observer, 
and as Polonius says, ‘“ by indirections find directions out.” 
General assent to such subtle discoveries is hardly to be expected, 
but this book supplies a great deal on four of the greatest plays 
that is both new to us and worth attention. Shakespeare 
lavishes poetry so freely on persons that do not seem to deserve 


By ALuarDycE NicoLi. Hogarth 








it that this can hardly be regarded as a safe clue to their 
character. We cannot for this reason alone suppose that Tago 
was meant to be pitied, but it is clear that he was a Machiavellian 
designed for admiration rather than hate. Desdemona wag 
certainly faulty—her deceitful way has already been emphasiseq 
by critics—Emilia was suspect, and Othello only supremely 
competent as a fighting man. The whole analysis of this superb 
play seems to us excellent. 

On Hamlet few will agree; he is Everyman raised to g 
marvellous height, and every man thinks differently of him, 
Here he is seen as a robust soldier, no sickly invalid as he hag 
been presented, and it is suggested that Burbage may have 
influenced this conception of him. Horatio’s attitude, which js 
discussed, has always struck us as important, though generally 
neglected as a clue. As for the much-discussed madness, we 
can find a critic as late as Johnson regarding it as productive of 
‘*much mirth.” This is one of the differences between the more 
hard-hearted Elizabethans and ourselves. Evidently they had 
not our horror of mental disorder, and we may return to their 
standpoint on the stage, as we have to frequent murders, 
Hamlet is changed after his absence abroad, and it is one of the 
Professor’s good points that such a return to the stage after an 
interval marks a change of mind. The line at the end of the 
play, ‘‘ Even while men’s minds are wild,” has struck us also 
as very strange. Wildness seems the last thing to check more 
mischance. Does not ‘‘ wild” here mean “ bewildered,” a word 
Shakespeare does not use ? 

The beginning of Lear, which many regard as hopelessly cur- 
tailed and unintelligible, is explained as Shakespeare’s deliberate 
means of heightening the character of the old King, who is the 
commanding figure—so much so that the sub-plot of the two 
brothers seems at first sight more dragged in than justified 
as a coherent part of the play. Here we find the good but often 
unheeded advice to look at the earlier Leir play and see how 
Shakespeare has modified it. Heine said of Cordelia, “‘ I believe 
she is a little self-willed, and this small spot is a birthmark 
from her father.”’ She is an echo of his faults, and has to be 
kept in the background because she might outshine him. Her 
marriage is left hopelessly vague, but she drags the French 
forces over to save her father. All through, as the author 
points out, Lear is presented in the strongest relief. His excess 
of pride and self-pity is shown up, and we can hardly think of 
him as like the overproud Cdipus, sanctified by suffering. 


An index would have helped a careful reader to look back for 
this point or that. 


HANS ANDERSEN 


Hans Andersen the Man. By Exvrra Reumert. Translated from 
the Danish by Jesstre BrécHNER. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


In writing the account of a man’s life there is always the 
temptation to explain it, to round it off, with a popular phrase. 
Andersen was fond of saying that “‘ life itself is the most beautiful 
fairy tale,” and this sentiment runs, a not too insistent leit-motif, 
through M. Reumert’s careful biography. Yet it is contradicted 
by the evidence of almost every page. Andersen was an unhappy 
man, morbidly sensitive and oppressed with a constant fear of 
insanity. His father went mad, and his grandfather before him. 
Hardly a day passed in which he was not tortured with the 
thought that he was different from other people. His extra- 
ordinary ugliness as a child made him a figure of ridicule, so 
that people even stopped to laugh at him in the street ; from his 
earliest days he was driven into a solitude exaggerated and 
distorted with melancholy. “I never enjoy the present,” 
he wrote afterwards, “ my life is in the past and the future.” 
He tried to escape the harsh contact of life by changing one kind 
of surroundings for another, Odense for Copenhagen, Denmark 
for France and Italy. He would have gone to America, where 
he was promised as great a welcome as was given to Charles 
Dickens, but his terror of the sea prevented him. Even when 
he was travelling, his imagination tormented him with the 
least detail, a possible mistake in his passport or a fire at the 
hotel where he was staying. He wrote of a journey from Naples 
in 1846: 

I try in vain to find something with which to torment myself, 

something forgotten for the journey ; I hope I shall not be ill. 

And after a dinner party : 


To-day I have tormented myself with the idea that I got some 
glass in my stomach last night, from pouring wine from a bottle 
which was broken. 


For a time he was obsessed with the fear of being buried alive, 
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THE PHQ@NIX LIBRARY 


3s. 6d. net per vol. (cloth), 5s. net per vol. (leather) 


The advent of THE PHG:NIX LIBRARY is not only a landmark in the history of the firm of CHATTO & WINDUS, 
but in a larger world. In a day of attractive reprint series THE PHCG@:NIX LIBRARY is prominent, first by 
reason of the books it includes, and again owing to its novelties and attractive appearance. Designs by 
Thomas Derrick embellish each volume and, in cloth, each author has a distinctive colour, though the tawny, 
pleasing dust-cover is uniform. The leather editions are uniform, too, in a smooth rich crimson. It is 
pre-eminently a series to collect, and to go on collecting. “‘ It is an extremely attractive set.’’—OBSERVER. 


Now ready :—by Lytton Strachey : QUEEN VICTORIA: EMINENT VICTORIANS : BOOKS AND CHARACTERS. 
by Aldous Huxley: ANTIC HAY: ALONG THE ROAD: CROME YELLOW. 
ak by Arnold Bennett: TALES OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 
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GALATEA 


| By Margaret Rivers Larminie 
7s. 6d. net 
A new novel by the author of Search, Echo, Deep 
Meadows and Soames Green. “ Told with Miss 
Larminie’s characteristic delicacy of observation and 
expression . . . one of the most memorable things 
in recent fiction.” —-YORKSHIRE HERALD. 


CORNELIAN 


By Harold Acton 
6s. net 


This is a satiric Fable, an elegant picture of men and 
manners of an age, pleasing and original in format 
and content, a delight for the literary epicure. Edition 
limited to 550 signed and numbered copies; with a 
title-page by E. MC.KNIGHT KAUFFER. 


EARLY HISTORY OF ASSYRIA 


By Sidney Smith. Profusely Illustrated. 37s. 6d. net 


This distinguished, scholarly, yet thoroughly readable volume brings the ‘HISTORY OF BABY- 

LONIA,’ planned by the late Professor King down to about 1000 B.c. The previous volumes 

have been ‘SUMER AND AKKAD’ and ‘A HISTORY OF BABYLON’ (30s. net each). It is a standard 

work, recognised throughout the intelligent world, and its maps, plates and index make the reader’s 
way really clear. It is a book necessary for every comprehensive library. 


ON LOVE 
(DE L’AMOUR) 
By Stendhal 
Translated by VYVYAN HOLLAND 
7s. 6d. net 


The charming treatise upon which Stendhal was 

working almost until his death. ‘“‘A classic, the 

coolest and most searching examination of the subject 
ever written.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


THIS GENERATION 


(A HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND, I900-1926) 


By Thomas Cox Meech 
2 Vols. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net each 


“Seen in a proper perspective, the book justifies 

itself . . . itis an honest and attractive work which 

can be thoroughly recommended.”—DAILY NEWS. 
Vol. I, 1900-1914; Vol. II, 1914-1926. 
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who next takes up the work of Webster.”—H. S. Bennett in THE CAMBRIDGE REVIEW. “It is an edition 
of which everyone, editor, publisher, reader, and shade of the author may be proud.”—Leonard Woolf in 
THE NATION. ‘“ Mr. Lucas has served two masters: the general reader and the student.” —THE TIMES. 
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and he used to attach a piece of paper to his bed with the words 
**T am only apparently dead.” 

Much of this illness was imaginary, or at any rate mental 
(he suffered from fainting fits and an acute form of agoraphobia), 
but it was his imagination, busying itself with the strange world 
of his writings, which saved him from permanent insanity. 
There is not in any of his tales, even the most heart-broken of 
them, the least hint of morbidity or disease. In them he really 
escaped the world, as he never could with his pathetic tremulous 
flights across Europe. The realities which he could bear in life 
nature, children and such friends as understood and loved 
him—took their place, scarcely altered, in his books; but the 
dark world of his own unhappiness, which he could never wholly 
forget, was changed to quieter and more beautiful forms. The 
Ugly Duckling was of course himself. So long as he was writing, 
projecting his emotions in simple images, he could view himself 
with an equable humour, as the Ugly Duckling, the ‘‘ scarecrow ” 
of an early poem. 

Outside the complexities of his illness he was a simple man and 
he never really outgrew childhood, either its innocence or its fears. 
Most of his friends were women, but though he fell in love a 
dozen times he never inspired any of them to more than friend- 
ship. Even Jenny Lind, who had most in common with him 
and knew that he loved her devoutly, treated him almost as a 
child. He writes in his diary of their meeting after some days 
of absence: ‘‘ She had a Christmas tree, gave me a piece of 
soap in the shape of a cheese, Eau de Cologne, was so blessedly 
kind, stroking my face and calling me a child.” 

M. Reumert has given a clear and sympathetic account of 
Andersen, though, for English readers, there was no need to 
defend him against the strange attacks of his fellow Danes, who 
mistook his craving for encouragement for vanity, and denied 
him even a genuine love of children. No doubt these attacks 
wounded Andersen deeply, but we think M. Reumert mistaken 
in supposing that Andersen was driven out of Denmark by 





them. It is a common fault to exaggerate the effect of literary 
persecution. Andersen had it in his nature to fly from his 


home and country, even though he loved them. 


THE IRISH R.M. 


The Irish R.M. and His Experiences. 


By E. GE. SomERVILLE and 
Martin Ross. 


Faber and Gwyer. ‘7s. 6d. 

In his solemn history of the Irish Literary Renaissance Mr. 
Ernest Boyd wags an admonishing finger at the authors of 
Experiences of an Irish R.M. who are adjudged guilty of the 
crime of squandering their talents upon “ the trivialities of a 
superficial realism.” Yet not a few of the novelists whom 
Mr. Boyd discussed so seriously a dozen years ago are now 
entirely out of the running, while the ‘“ R.M.” after a quarter 
of a century is still going as strongly as he did on his lucky days 
with Quaker behind Mr. Flurry Knox’s fox-hounds. 

Annoying as it was to Mr. Boyd, and to a good many other 

people as well, that Miss Somerville and Martin Ross could 
not be squeezed into the official mould of the Irish revival, 
this should not have blinded them to the fact that their tales 
are nevertheless literature of a very high order. Nor is it an 
argument, as super-patriots were wont to assume, that because 
the stories deal with hunting they are necessarily remote from 
Irish realities. On the contrary, horse-coping and fox-hunting 
count for more in Irish life than Cuchulain and the fairies that 
dance so stiffly in the verses of poets who have borrowed their 
inspiration from Mr. Yeats. 
In her introduction to this collected edition Miss Somer- 
ville reminds English readers that the office of resident 
magistrate has ceased to exist. But if, as the Chief Justice 
of the Free State puts it rhetorically, “the tongue of the 
Gael is now heard on the bench,” this makes no difference 
in the hunting field. There are as zealous riders to hounds 
amongst the new district justices as there were amongst the 
old stipendiary magistrates, and Free State officers wangle 
leave as shamelessly to attend meets as did the subalterns of 
the British Garrison. While many things have changed in 
Ireland, the red-coat and the huntsman’s horn are symbols 
that triumphantly hold their own. 

It is quite true the authors do not deal with Irish life as a 
whole. But they never claimed to do so, nor do any of their 
admirers claim it for them, though as a matter of fact 
their range is wider and their instinct for realities keener 
than the lightness of their treatment would suggest. Gom- 
beenism is a stock theme with the new school of Irish novelists 
and playwrights. Yet the outline sketch of ‘“ Goggin the 


——— 


Gombeen ” who is worsted in the battle over Casey’s cattle 
by the indomitable old aristocrat, Mrs. Knox, lives in the 
memory after one has forgotten a score of more ambitious 
portraits of the type. And though the Civic Guards have 
replaced the R.I.C., gentlemen like the ultra-respectable Mr, 
Canty, who runs his cargo of smuggled rum in fish-boxes loaded 
on the special train that bears the coffin of a bishop, stil] 
continue to provide insoluble problems for the authorities ang 
rich entertainment for the rest of the population. 

Not all the stories are of the vintage brand of The Holy Island 
and The Finger of Mrs. Knox. At times the authors are content 
to do little more than string a number of comic episodes together 
without troubling whether these lead anywhere in particular, 

But even in their least inspired mood the going is usually 
good, and at any rate there are certain to be turns of phrase 
that to every right-minded reader are a joy, such as the descrip- 
tion of Miss Bennett’s dancing: ‘“‘a serious matter, with a Crom- 
wellitn quality in it, suggestive of jack-boots and the march 
of great events.” 

This edition is a single volume reprint of the three “ R.M.” 
books, and few publishers have ever offered better value for 
the money. One regrets, however, it was not found possible 
to include the original illustrations, for Miss Somerville, like 
Thackeray, is one of the rare authors whose pictorial comment 
illuminates, instead of obscuring, her stories. 


HIGHCLIFFE AND THE STUARTS 


Highcliffe and the Stuarts. Edited by the Hon. Mrs. Epwarp 
Sruart Wort Ley, C.B.E. Murray. 16s. 

This is an agreeable collection of letters dating from the first 
thirty years of the nineteenth century, grouped around the 
career of Charles Stuart, who became Lord Stuart de Rothesay. 
He was the grandson of George III.’s Lord Bute and the son 
of that General Sir Charles Stuart of whom Sir John Fortescue 
says, “‘ I am disposed to consider him as the very ablest man 
who at that time [1796] wore the red coat, John Moore and 
Arthur Wellesley not excepted.” He died in 1801. Mrs. 
Stuart Wortley has already published a book on the careers of 
these two Stuarts under the title of A Prime Minister and 
His Son. The central figure of the present volume was a 
diplomatist, not a very interesting man in himself, it would 
seem, but one who had the luck to be in a series of interesting 
places at the right time—at Tilsit for the signing of the Treaty, 
in Spain or Portugal throughout the greater part of the 
Peninsular War, and in Paris for the restoration of the Bourbons 
and the years immediately subsequent. He was no great 
letter-writer, and in fact many of the best things in the book 
are to be found in the letters of his friends. For those who like 
oddments of historical gossip we may recommend the book 
and proceed to give a few samples. 

Here, for example, is Tilsit. The mid-stream conference of 
the Emperors lasted three hours, ‘“* while the King of Prussia 
rode up and down on the bank of the River, heavy rain falling 
the whole time.” MHard by, at Mittau, was Louis XVIII. 
who “ detailed in very eloquent and affecting terms his situation, 
and accompanied with tears the repetition of a former request 
for £15,000 which had not been attended to by our Government.” 
We pass to Spain, and find Wellington casually remarking that 
the Mail was “ robbed by some of my vagabond soldiers” ; 
to Paris in April, 1814, and find Fouché recommending Napoleon 
to emigrate from Elba to the United States. When Napoleon 
dies in St. Helena Lord Lowther has no comment to make 
except that “we shall gain a clear £300,000 a year by it.” 
When Ambassador in Paris Stuart interested himself much— 
too much, Mrs. Stuart Wortley suggests—in the “ stars ”’ of the 
Opera, and their export to England. The same Lord Lowther 
writes: ‘“ Thanks for your budget of opera news; I like to 
hear of the dear girls getting lovers and annuities. Waters talks 
of giving me a commission to engage some of the dancers to 
come over. He complains of the inordinate demands of the 
artistes—that Bigottini and Alberti would not move under 
£4,000 each.” We end with the accession of William IV., 
or rather with the victory of the Whigs, which brought Stuart’s 
diplomatic career to a close. William IV. “ has declared that 
he will be damned if he ever appear in breeches again, so I 
suppose H.M.’s Ministers and Ambassadors will have to wear gold- 
laced Pantaloons ”’ ; and again, “* the health of Princess Victoria 
is doubtful; she has an immense head, and they fear 
hydrocephalus.” 

Charles Stuart, like many Englishmen abroad, had an eye 
all the time on his eventual home, though few can make such 
sumptuous preparations for it. ‘* While he was still in Russia 
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“The thirty sketches that make up his new volume .. . all 
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ticularly fascinating.”—Daily Mail ‘“ Mr Weigall, in his volume, 
has embodied sketches of the ancient civilisations of many 
countries... They are written in a pleasantly light manner... and 


make very agrecable reading.”—Sunday Times “Great figures of 
the ancient and mythical world, who, by Mr. Weigall’s skill, are 
brought humanly before us.”—Evening Standard “ Among the 
illustrations . . . photographs of Egyptian sculptures are notable.”— 
Daily Telegraph “Mr. Weigall is an expert pilot, and those who 
accompany him as passengers can rely on him to carry them un- 
erringly to delightful destinations. ... A number of lively illustra- 
tions add to the attraction of what ought to be a popular book.” 
—Birmingham Post “Very entertaining.”—Liverpool Post 
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he was ordering timber, from Spain he directed the making of 
bricks.” Later he bought the remains of the Chateau des 
Andelys, and had them transported to England in the modern 
American fashion. The present Highcliffe, on the Hampshire 
coast, is his creation, and one may be permitted to hope that the 
quotation from Lucretius which adorns the balustrade is more 
correctly rendered thereon than in the text of this book. 


THE TATLER AS LETTER WRITER 


The Letters of Richard Steele. Selected by R. BrimLEy JOHNSON. 
Lane. 6s. 

““T prefer open-hearted Steele with all his faults to Addison 
with all his essays.” Leigh Hunt has summarised the three 
chief points in an estimation of Richard Steele. It is impossible 
to consider him without comparing him to Addison: it cannot 
be denied that the latter was incomparably the better writer : 
at the same time, one does not attempt to excuse one’s love of 
Steele by claiming for him this or that literary quality which 
perhaps Addison lacked. The preference is sufficiently defended, 
for those who share Leigh Hunt’s opinion, by an appeal to 
Steele’s ‘‘ open-heartedness.” Addison to-day is honoured as 
a stylist ; Steele is loved asa man. So to read his letters, even 
his love-letters which he begged of his wife ‘“‘ to show . . . to 
no one living,” is not just an inquisitive probing into the private 
life of a man whose public, or published, works have been ad- 
mired. Austin Dobson applied to Steele the adage, “‘ As keys 
do open chests, so letters open breasts.’”” Even professionally, 
Steele was not a reserved writer, though he often hid his name. 
In turning to his private correspondence the reader does but 
seek for the whole man, of whom such tantalising glimpses have 
been given in the Tatler or the Spectator. 

As these letters were written without a thought of even 
posthumous publication, they are not always of great intrinsic 
interest. The shortest are often the most entertaining, as this 
to his wife, ‘‘ Dear Prue—Sober or not, I am ever yours.” But 
they do combine to give a very vivid picture of himself and of 
the tyrant who ruled his heart till her death. Beautiful but 
careless of her appearance, one gathers that she liked lying 
in bed of a morning, and would have liked to be complete 
mistress of her husband’s actions. She must have had a 
temper, for Steele writes to her (1708), “I consider that good- 
nature, added to that beautiful form God has given you, would 
make an happiness too great for human life.” But, despite 
the temper, Steele maintains his independence gracefully. 
‘““To attend my business as I ought, and improve my fortune, 
it is necessary that my time and my will should be under no 
direction but my own”; so he writes to her who exercised a 
** power almost sovereign” over her husband. And how he 
evaded her outbursts he tells himself—‘* When I had not money, 
I have given promises, to keep up yr. spirits and keep you 
in good humour.” His severest censure is to return her letters 
“that you may see the disrespectful manner in which you 
treat yr. affectionate, faithful husband.” 

Most of the letters in Mr. Brimley Johnson’s collection are 
addressed to Lady Steele, inevitably since she, alone of his 
correspondents, preserved everything Steele wrote to her. 
There are one or two to his children, but none to Addison, 
except the formal dedication letter from the Tender Husband. 
One or two to Swift and Pope and a long one to Marlborough on 
his dismissal, with a very few others, complete what we have 
here of Steele’s correspondence. Mr. Brimley Johnson has, 
however, added a number of dedicatory letters as “‘ characteristic 
of the man himself.””. They are, as his essays are, characteristic, 
but there is a long jump from them to the unaffected familiarity 
of ‘“* Therefore, in the name of God, have done with talk of money, 
and don’t let me lose the right I have in a woman of wit and 


beauty, by eternally turning herself into a dun: Forgive the 
expression.” 

By a rather comical error on the part of Mr. Johnson, the 
dedicatory letter from Steele’s Apology for Himself and His 
Writings, published some eight months after he had been expelled 
from the House of Commons, in 1714, is dedicated, in this volume, 
not to the politician, Robert Walpole, but to his son Horace, 
born in 1717, and never noticeably involved in politics. 


SKYSCRAPER ART 


The Story of Architecture in America. By Tuomas E. 
TALLMADGE. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 

It is remarkable that, despite the vast and _ significant 
strides which architecture in the United States has made 
during the past generation, this is the first connected history 
of it that has been published. One can only assume that 
during this period it was too busy making for recording, and 


————— 


before this period the story was scarcely worth the telling, 
It is only in the light of the most modern developments of 
the art in America that its earlier stages assume, as it were, 
an ex post facto interest of their own. American architecture 
as a whole has now found its historian in a practising American 
architect, and a distinguished one, whose frankness in the 
expression of his ideas is matched by his graphic and racy 
style. Beginning with the earliest settlements and continuing 
to date, Mr. Tallmadge concedes that American architecture 
is indissolubly bound with the art history of Europe, and that, 
in effect, it is only very recently that America has made any 
valid contribution of its own. 

What may be called European architecture in America began 
with the frame houses of the early settlers—‘ like an English 
village badly transplanted,” as Lowell put it. The oldest 
surviving house of which the year of construction is known dates 
from 1632. Mr. Tallmadge passes briefly over the well-docu- 
mented Colonial period, which he subdivides into Early 
American—the age of memory; Georgian, the age of archi- 
tectural books; and Post-Colonial—the age of architects, 
Georgian architecture in America, beautiful and appropriate 
as it is, was a direct importation from England. The Post- 
Colonial was largely inspired by a similar movement of a stricter 
Classicism in France. The Classic or Greek Revival, which 
follows the Colonial Period, the author exhibits as a sheer 
imitative fad, without any pretence to originality. Equally 
unoriginal was the succeeding ‘ Parvenu Period ”—“ that 
curious era of bad taste which hovered around the Civil War.” 
America’s Victorian Gothic was a feeble and disordered echo 
of European fashions. Then came the brief Romanesque 
Revival, unique in the annals of American art in that it was 
the first and most important movement which was not a copy 
or an echo of a similar manifestation in Europe. It is marked 
by one of the architectural milestones of the world—the first 
skeleton iron building ever constructed in Chicago in 1887, 
the forerunner of the modern skyscraper. 

To-day the boot is on the other leg. America started late; 
but, since her educative “‘ Period of Eclecticism,’’ which the 
author dates from 1893 to 1917, she has raced ahead to grasp 
what he claims as “ our recently achieved world supremacy in 
architecture.” It is a claim difficult to resist. In monu- 
mental architecture, as Mr. Tallmadge says, the serene and 
majestic beauty of the Lincoln Memorial in Washington surely 
shames the florid extravagance of the Victor Emmanuel 
Memorial in Rome. The Pennsylvania Station in New York 
is immeasurably far ahead of such a building as the Gare 
d’Orléans in Paris. The great public libraries of New York 
and Boston rival in architectural merit the Bibliothéque de 
Sainte-Geneviéve. There is no modern shrine in Europe which 
approaches for sheer brilliance in design the Temple of the 
Scottish Rite in Washington. Unhappily America’s world 
supremacy in the worst of modern architecture is even less 
open to challenge. ‘“‘Our supremacy in hotel (and he might 
have added in shop and office) architecture is acknowledged 
abroad,” Mr. Tallmadge proclaims. It is. The new Regent 
Street stands in dreadful witness to the conquest. It is the 
author himself who recalls an Englishman’s “ vicious remark ” 
that the mission of America was to vulgarise the world. 

Yet no lay student of architecture who is also a lover of the 
beautiful need lay down this book in despair. America’s 
contribution to architecture is the skyscraper and reinforced 
concrete. To the post and lintel as used in the Parthenon, 
and to the arch with its derivatives, the vault and dome, as 
used in St. Peter’s in Rome—the only two forms of basic con- 
struction known for two thousand years—the fifteenth century 
added the true truss; and our era has added a fourth. Con- 
crete, like every other new material since the primitive Greeks 
copied tree trunks in their fluted columns, began its architectural 
eareer by atrocious imitations of other material; but Mr. 
Tallmadge sees “‘ the time rapidly approaching when architectural 
forms suitable for this material will be the vogue.’ One can 
only hope so. There is, meanwhile, comfort in the development 
of the skyscraper. Its earlier examples were quite the ugliest 
buildings that ever happened. But no one who, in the last 
few years, has surveyed the sky-line of Lower Manhattan from 
New York harbour or the heights of Brooklyn can well deny 
to its latest manifestations an amazing, if unaccustomed, 
beauty. They are not developments from their predecessors, 
but radically different creations. The author claims that, by 
the genius of such architects as Eliel Saarinen, combined with 
the effects of the zoning law enforcing “ step-off ” or “ staggered ” 
construction, ‘‘ the problem of the skyscraper has been solved.” 
The traditional tyranny of the cornices and other horizontal 
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accents has been discarded, and in the expression of upward 
growth against a composition of rectangular masses American 
architecture has achieved the liberation of a new spirit. The 
skyscraper itself may never be imposed on Europe; but the 
influence of the building in whose train has come the most 
brilliant era of structural engineering that the world has known 
must indirectly be world-wide. One need not endorse the 
author’s lyricism about the future of American architecture to 
share his belief that its weight will be cast increasingly towards 
the combination of beauty with utility. 


FAMOUS MEN 


Sundry Great Gentlemen. By Marsortre Bowen. Lane. 15s. 


The historical figures whom Miss Bowen presents in this 
series of half a dozen biographical sketches are sundry 
enough, but not all of them can be called great except by virtue 
of their position, and more than one bears a doubtful patent of 
gentility. Her “great gentlemen” are Frederic II. of 
Hohenstaufen, Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire; Louis 
XII. of France ; Dom Sebastiao, King of Portugal; Gustavus 
Adolphus II. of Sweden, Carlos II. of Spain, and Maurice de 
Saxe. Her “‘ excuse” (if one is needed in these days of revived 
interest in history) for presenting them is that five at least are 
not well-worn subjects to the English reader, and all are 
characters of singular interest and wide importance in their 
respective times. She has, in each case, endeavoured to 
detach the men from these times, in which the individual was 
apt to be dwarfed and even hidden by the events that surrounded 
his personality. The equipment of the historical novelist which 
the author applies to her latest adventure in “ straight ” 
historical writing dramatises her characters very effectively. 
Miss Bowen’s style tends to be somewhat flamboyant, and she 
splits her infinitives with something of an air of sheer defiance ; 
but she can rise on occasion to writing which is not only tense, 
but could not be denied a higher quality were it not so obviously 
open to the charge of being deliberate “‘ fine writing.” 

These sundry gentlemen are, of course, to some extent 
handpicked for their suitability to her method of treatment ; 
it might be added that her method of treatment accentuates 
their suitability. In one respect, however, she has sternly 
subordinated the novelist to the historian. An element of 
mystery attaches to the life story of four out of these six figures. 
Legend has it that Sebastiao returned to Portugal long after 
the disaster in Africa where he was supposed to have perished ; 
that the Queen of Carlos, Marie Louise d’Orleans, was poisoned 
by the Austrian party in Madrid; that Gustavus Adolphus 
was treacherously slain in the confusion of the battle of Liitzen; 
and that Maurice de Saxe died of a mortal wound in a secret 
duel with the Prince de Conti. In handling all these debatable 
points, however, Miss Bowen has resisted the temptation to 
follow romantic tradition, and confined herself as far as possible 
to the known facts. Her material is for the most part sufficiently 
dramatic in quality from the strictly historical standpoint to 
need no such adventitious aids. Where it is not, on the other 
hand, she has not scrupled to “‘ whoop it up” a little. One 
can see no very good reason, for example, for the inclusion of 
Louis XII. of France in this gallery ; and Frederic II., Emperor 
of the West, for all the magnificence in which the author clothes 
him, scarcely ranks for the mantle of the Roman Czsars so 
indisputably as she would claim in an age not altogether devoid of 
other greatness. 

But there is all the stuff of drama that Miss Bowen needs in 
the contrasted fates of Sebastiao of Portugal and Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden—between the heir of the liberator of 
Portugal from Islam, the fated sixteenth monarch of his line, 
who sought in 1578 to achieve that reconquest of North Africa 
from Islam which was in fact to wait another 400 years, and 
who perished with the flower of Portugal’s chivalry on the field 
of Alcacer-el-Kebir and left a ruined Portugal to be annexed 
by the power of Spain; and the great Swedish king who fell 
at Liitzen in 1632, but not before he had placed his country 
conspicuously on the map of Europe, created the nucleus of 
modern military science, and by his gifts as statesman and 
soldier so broken the power of the Hapsburgs as to assure 
the ultimate safety of Protestantism against the Counter- 
Reformation. There are, again, few figures in history so pitiable 
and tragic as that of Carlos II., that morbid and neurotic last 
scion of the male Spanish Hapsburgs who on his sombre deathbed 
in 1700 signed the most important paper in Europe, and put 
a trembling and reluctant hand to the testament which let loose on 
Europe the war of the Spanish succession. Maurice de Saxe 


is a better known but equally fitting subject for Miss Bowen's 
pen. Some of her summary judgments may be disputed, but 
her many admirers in the field of fiction may be assured that 
these sketches are just as readable. How far that may be 


regarded as a compliment to historical writing is another 
matter. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Lame Duck. By Mauve G. Pease. Howe. ‘7s. 6d. 


Here is a first novel of promise, but of little more than promise, 
It is concerned with an obscure group of Bloomsbury Bohemians, 
whose learning and wit have to be taken for granted, for we see them 
through the thought and emotion of an unsophisticated girl, an assist- 
ant in a News Agency, who becomes an inmate of a bachelor estab- 
lishment run by one of the chiefs of her office and his friend, a learned 
young man suffering from phthisis. She loves the former, but, partly 
because her love is not returned, and partly out of compassion, becomes 
the mistress of the latter. The value of the story, such as it is, lies in 
the ingenuity of its relation, and its promise in the allusiveness of the 
style, which, unformed and even exasperating as it often is, has a 
distinct character of its own. 


An Artist in the Family. 
6s. 

Your potential Gauguin-Van Gogh is apt to prove a trial anywhere, 
and in this story, where he appears as the prodigal son of decent 
middle-class British parents living precariously on a South African 
fruit farm, he is an ugly duckling indeed. There is humour and pathos 
and truth in this study of Theo Bissaker, who, sent to Europe to 
study at Cambridge, returns with his wife—a daughter of the people, 
whom he has married out of pity—and her illegitimate child ; and 
with the news that he has spent his hardly spared allowance wandering 
over Europe painting. It is the author’s achievement that she allows 
us to see that this blundering, unhappy self-centred fool and egoist, 
who brings misery on everyone, really does possess the divine spark, 


Domnei. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Cabell calls this essay in mediaeval romance a comedy of 
woman-worship, and Mr. Hergesheimer, who contributes an almost 
hysterical panegyric, finds in it ‘‘ the rich sparkle of a past like stained 
glass called to life.’ But the comedy, what there is of it, is exceed- 
ingly thin, and the stained glass generally a modern fake. Never- 


By Saran GERTRUDE MILLIN. Constable, 


By James Brancn CABELL. Lane. 








OWNER’S OPINION OF THE 






This extract from a letter 
sent by a delighted 
owner of a_ Vi-Spring 
Mattress is typical of 
many thousands received 
in appreciation of its 
luxurious comfort and 
durability. 


" SEND TO-DAY FOR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


and learn why the Vi-Spring Mattress 's 
in use in so many of the best equipped 
homes and finest hotels throughout the 
world. 


See Stand No. 32a, Main Hall, 
Ideal Home Exhibition, Olympia, 
Feb. 28—March 24. 


All leading House Furnishers stock the Vi-Spring Mattress. 
Illustrated Cataloyue sent free, on request to:— 


THE MARSHALL PATENT MATTRESS CO. LTD., 


68, Vi-Spring Works, Victoria Road, Willesden Junction, N.W. 10. 
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Pale Children Need Sunbaths 


“ Hanovia”’ stands for Artificial Sunshine. 





Sun starvation means anemia. 
All the well-known “ winter 
troubles” follow—-sore throat, 
catarrh, swollen glands. Wise 
<j parents take their children to a 
: LS doctor, who will give irradiation 
with a Hanovia Alpine Sun Quartz Lamp. 
Treatment is not expensive, and the benefits 
are lasting. 

Havonia irradiation is a safeguard against 
the perils of tuberculosis. Even where the 
disease has got a grip, Hanovia treatment has 
effected many complete and speedy cures. Preventive 
irradiation in infancy safeguards against rickets— 
and to combat rickets is to guard against measles, 


whooping cough, and other diseases of childhood. 
Ask your doctor. 


Send for free pamphlets for parents and nurses 
dealing with rickets and other diseases. Ask for 
set 76 (stating current and voltage available). 


BRITISH _HANOVIA 


QUARTZ LAMP CO 
Led 



















SLOUCHR 


We strongly dissuade you from treating disease 
except under medical advice, and equally warn you 
against purchasing ineffective apparatus like the 
“Violet ray" or cheap carbon arc. If you are 
healthy and keen on keeping fit, the Hanovia 
HOMESUN Quartz Lamp will interest you. 


The HOMESUN LAMP: Direct current model. 
£10. Alternating current model, £18. 


BUCKS 





















































In Early Spring Fishing, whether for Salmon or 
Trout, success is largely dependent upon the 
quality of your equipment. Only the BEST is 
good enough. 

Hardy “ PALAKONA” Split Bamboo Rods, 
Hardy Reels, Lines and Tackle, are positively 
the BEST the world provides. 

Get a HARDY Outfit and avoid the heavy 
handicap carried by all users of inferior gear. 


The 1928 Edition of the ANGLER'S GUIDE & 
CATALOGUE will be issued shortly. Don't forget 
to make an early application. This book is standard and 
is eagerly looked forward to by all anglers. 


HARDY BROS Ltd., 


London & North British Works, 
ALNWICK. 


61 Pall Mall, London. 12 Moult Street, Manchester. 
101 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


























and several in India and Burma. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 
Over 1,750 Offices in England and Wales, 





(3ist December, 1927.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &. - - 358,662,544 
ADVANCES, &. - - 187,798,225 








Trustee Department : 39, THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C. 2. 





is associated with the following Banks : 


The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 


Bank of British West Africa Limited. 














Colonial and Foreign Department : 80, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C. 3. 


The Bank has Agents and Correspendents throughout 
the British Empire and in all parts of the World, and 


Bank of London & South America Limited. 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited. 


The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited. 
































Among the Feet of Men. 
MONG the feet of men there are many 


shapes and sizes, but there is a Norvic or 
Mascot Shoe to fit—and fit comfortably—every 
normal masculine foot. There are styles for 
every occasion and for every purpose. A standard 
quality of leather both for soles and uppers is used 
in Norvie and Mascot Shoes, and you can always 
rely on getting another pair like the last. If the 
first pair have given you satisfaction, you can be 
sure each succeeding pair will. Prices moderate 
for goods of standard quality. 











Style Booklet free from Norvie Shoe Co., Norwich. 
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theless, there is much that is agreeably archaic in this story of Perion 
the peerless knight, Melicent the worshipful lady, and Demetrios 
the pagan hedonist ; and the modern touches will be found attractive 
or repellent, according to the reader’s taste in the fantasy, naivety 
and scholarship of the mediaeval romance. ‘Those of a sardonic 
turn will permit themselves a smile at some of Mr. Cabell’s more 
serious high-falutin. 


Trial of the Duchess of Kingston. 
Hodge. 10s. 6d. 


In April 1776 Elizabeth Chudleigh, alias Countess of Bristol, 
alias Duchess of Kingston, was tried for bigamy by her peers. The 
excitement aroused by the case can best be measured by the amount 
of limelight which had shone upon that lady’s actions throughout 
most of the fifty odd years of her life. There was wrangling for 
tickets, ‘‘ distress of rising early . . . anxiety about hairdressers . . . 
mortifications that feathers and flying lappets should be laid aside,’ 
while even duchesses brought work-bags stuffed with sand- 
wiches and cake. Outside, a crowd watched the notables arrive, 
and rejoiced in the ceremonious procession of the Lords from their 
House to Westminster Hall. 

The circumstances were melodramatic. ‘‘ It shows great genius,” 
said Walpole, “ to strike out anything so new as her achievements.” 
In 1744, when Maid of Honour to the Princess of Wales, Elizabeth 
Chudleigh had secretly married Augustus John Hervey, grandson 
of the first Earl of Bristol, returning subsequently to the gay, if not 
immaculate atmosphere of Leicester House. About 1750 she became 
the Duke of Kingston’s mistress, and sixteen years later her husband 
threatened divorce. She successfully countered him with a suit for 
jactitation of marriage and married the Duke, who died four years 
later, leaving her his fortune. But his disinherited nephew, Evelyn 
Medows, inconsiderately contested the will, on the ground that her 
marriage with his uncle had been bigamous, and the Consistory 
Court “shamefully misled.’ A_ bill of indictment was brought 
against her. Meanwhile the Earl of Bristol died, and Augustus 
John Hervey succeeded him to the title. So Elizabeth could claim 
to be tried by her peers, and to be exempt, if the worst should 
happen—as it did—from being burnt in the hand. On this account, 
Lord Mansfield—who throughout the proceedings remained her 
friend—opposed there being a trial at all. The marriage with Hervey 
was easy enough to prove, but the verdict of the Consistory Court 
gave rise to a lengthy verbal battle. Had not this court (however 
innocently), in declaring Elizabeth a spinster, given her permission 
to commit bigamy ? She was found guilty, and the farce ended 
as the Lord Chief Justice had foreseen. The Countess of Bristol 
still kept the legacy of the Duke of Kingston. The present volume 
gives a full report of the trial, but Mr. Melville’s introduction is perhaps 
unnecessarily hard on Elizabeth. The second half of the eighteenth 
century abounded in waspish letter-writers, and Elizabeth gave 
them plenty of material with which to embroider their gossip. She 
was headstrong and indiscreet, quick-tempered, volatile, and none 
too virtuous, but there is no proof that she habitually “sold her 
favours to the highest bidder.” 


Edited by Lewis MELVILLE’ 








About Motoring 
THE 20-60 VAUXHALL 


N paper the new Vauxhall 20 is the most intriguing 
() car of 1928, for a variety of sound reasons. If the 
Rolls works suddenly begat a Ford, motordom would 

catch its breath. The Vauxhall plant is not the Rolls plant, 
but quality has always been the slogan at Luton: the new 
20 is not a Ford, for it costs £475, and is distinctly a class 
motor-car. Nevertheless, a factory which has hitherto pro- 
duced a few quality cars, one by one, at steep prices is now 
equipped with a conveyor track and able to produce a ceaseless 
stream of comparatively cheap vehicles. This change of 
policy is tantamount to a revolution at Luton. Then the 
car is almost avowedly an attempt to make the kind of Briton 
who buys American sixes change his ways, and buy British 
sixes instead. Yet the car is not wholly British in a sense, for 
the Vauxhall works have been reorganised by American capital, 
and the new car is therefore something of a hybrid. If it 
managed to combine the best points of British and American 
practice, it might prove to be far and away the best car in its 
class. The chassis contains a good many small originalities. 
Furthermore, there is an air of indecision about the numerous 
British factories which are concentrating on small, light six- 
cylinders. They are not quite sure that their policy is right, 
in days when the heavy saloon body is so popular; and most 
middle-aged Britons are portly. The American designer is 
very successful in selling his bigger and roomier sixes against 
them, and now Vauxhall has swelled the ranks of their critics. 
Moreover, the reorganised Luton works can turn these cars 
out in vast numbers if the public want them. Finally, in spite 


—, 


of their high reputation, the Vauxhall engineers have always 
been cramped by want of funds. They have never been able 
to be as meticulously scientific as they desired ; and now they 
can afford every gadget which they fancy—for example, they 
test every piece of steel which enters the works. Obviously, 
a Vauxhall six-cylinder 20 at £475 would be a bargain anyhow ; 
and if it is well ahead of their previous productions, it might 
prove to be the car of a century. Add the fact that very few 
people have yet seen or tried the car, and the intense public 
interest requires no further explanation. 

* 


a * 


It is actually a very good car indeed. Nobody will really 
know how good it is until its rate of wear has been proved by 
a few hard drivers of the car-butchering class. In every 
respect save one it equals or betters .the performance of a 
high-class American six at a similar price. The flexibility is 
similar—top gear will carry it anywhere in reason. The 
acceleration is livelier. It is quieter. It looks smarter, It 
is better finished. As it has a four-speed gearbox it is not 
condemned to a noisy crawl when at last load or grade force 
it off top gear. Its brakes are simply magnificent. All the 
controls are of the highest class—light, positive and delicious 
to handle. A small child can crash the brakes on for an 
emergency stop, so frictionless and well poised are the leverages, 
The gear-lever responds to a finger dab. The steering coaxes 
a ton and a half round corners without lugging or sway or roll. 
There is no suggestion of mass production about the appearance 
or the riding or control or general manners of the car. Only 
in respect of the suspension is it possibly inferior to Buick, 
Chrysler and other famous American sixes of approximately 
the same size. The fact is that British roads are too good to 
force development of a perfect suspension upon our designers, 
In cars of the cheap or middle classes both France and Austria 
usually furnish better suspensions than we do, because their 
inferior roads demand perfect springs. I do not imply for a 
moment that the Vauxhall springing is poor; far from it: 
the car rides well, and ordinary passengers exclaim at its 
comfort. But when I imagine a battered route nationale in 
France, I feel I might venture to hustle a Renault or Chrysler 
along faster than I should care to drive this car. 











You can learn 


eodnT TIN 
" the Natural Shorthand 
in a few weeks! 

Thousands of busy people have learnt Speedwriting 
in from three to six weeks—attaining a writing speed 
of over 100 words a minute—and so can you, in 
your spare time at home. Speedwriting is so easy 
to learn! It is by far the quickest shorthand to 
grasp because 

You know half now. 
There are no new signs to master. Speedwriting 
uses just the ordinary letters of the alphabet you 
know already. Once you know the principles you 
can Speedwrite any word in the language, however 
technical. Learning it is not work, it’s fun. 

Write it or type it. 
You can Speedwrite on the typewriter as well as 
with pen or pencil—the only scientific shorthand in 
the world that can be typewritten. Anyone who 
knows Speedwriting can transcribe from your notes. 
Large companies have it taught to their staffs for this 
reason to facilitate inter-ofiice work. 
If you wish to attend Speedwriting classes instead 


of taking the usual correspondence course, please 
let us know. 


Write for a Free Lesson and Booklet. 


Speedwriting, Ltd., 
403 Transport House, Smith Sq., Westminster, S.W.1. 
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The Empty Chair 


means a heartache for the little child who has lost his 


father. It means much more, however. The training and 
advice which father would have given to the little chap will 
be missing; and if mother has to go out to earn her own 
living and be self-supporting, the little lad will be left alone 
and unprotected. A happy home awaits such children 
(boys and girls) at the Alexandra Orphanage at Haverstock 
Hill, London, N.W. 3, where they are received at all ages 
from early infancy to 11 years, and are maintained until 
they are 15. ‘Their training equips them for their duties as 
useful, self-reliant citizens. £10,000 are needed each year 
above the regular income, and gifts towards the upkeep of 
this excellent School will be welcomed by the Treasurer, the 
Right Hon. Lord Marshall, P.C., K.C.V.O., at the office 
of the Alexandra Orphanage, 73 Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 


DEAF? 


HEAR with the 
“SONOR”-PHONE 


The smallest and most effective instru- 
ments for the deaf ever devised. 


























Amazing results bringing new hope and 
happiness to the deaf. 


Conversation and music most naturally 
reproduced free of extraneous noises. 


Call or write for particulars of free home trial. 


ee 
“SONOR”’-PHONES (Dept. N.S.11), 10 Conduit Street, 
London, W. 1. 
___ Telephone: Ambassador 9655. 
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, and lay up 
a store of 
pleasure for 
many years 
to come 
Prices from £39.15, 
or £9.19.3 down. 
Sign in space below 
and post for details. 
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ENTHUSIASTIC 

SELECTOR OWNERS 

WRITE US FROM ALL 
OVER EUROPE 


READ WHAT THEY SAY: 


The Selector Super Seven is so 
efficient, so trouble free, so 
excellent in its performance 
that we are constantly receiv- 
ing enthusiastic letters from 
owners whose unbiased testi- 
mony is the best proof we can 
offer that our claims for this 
wonderful set are supported 
by solid fact. 





Selector Super 











RN 


TWO LIFE-BOAT EVENTS. 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28th. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


will preside at the Annual Meeting of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution 
at the Central Hall, Westminster, at 3 p.m., and 


PRESENT MEDALS TO LIFE-BOATMEN 
for gallantry in the winter gales. 
TUESDAY, MARCH 27th. 
LIFE-BOAT DAY 
IN GREATER LONDON. 

GIVE GENEROUSLY 

: on March 27th. 
SUPPORT THE PRINCE 
on March 28th. 
ADMISSION FREE. By Ticket only. 
For tickets apply at once to 
Life-boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 





The Secretary, 





. ... Greece. 
““We obtain Vienna, Rome, 
Naples, Prague, Barcelona, 
Breslau, Berlin, Berne and 


Budapest strongly and with 
most excellent reception—the 
chief of the Wireless Depart- 
ment at the Ministry of 
Communications here says 
that the Selector Super is the 
best machine which _ has 
come into Greece. .... 
A Midis. 
“ The very first day | was 
able to get 5G.B. England 
quite clearly without aerial; 
also most of, the European 
Stations. 
. Italy. 
“Your set is working well. 
I get both 5 X.X. and 5 GB. 
quite a ; 
e« London, N.W. 
“At this moment your 
Selector Super is standing on 
my writing table and | am 
listening to a perfectly in- 
telligible ‘talk’ direct from 
Schenectady. | find I can get 
America nearly every night.” 


Seven Valve Model 
(Royalties paid & 
ready to play for 
you) 53 gns. 


60 STATIONS ON 
The LOUD SPEAKER 


It is the easiest thing in the world to 
tune in 60 European Stations on the 
Selector Super simply by turning the 
controls. hirty stations are abso- 
lutely guaranteed and all are accu- 
rately logged on a card supplied 
with the set. You can get any one 
of them in a second or two. 


NO AERIAL : NO EARTH 


The Selector Super is entirely self- 
contained and can be carried about 
anywhere. It plays at the touch of 
a switch. Batteries can be recharged 
without removing them from the Set. 
Loud Speaker built into the cabinet. 
Everything complete, nothing else 
to buy. 

OTHER MODELS: Five valve port- 
able 32 gns. Three valve portable 
18 gns. 








Send To-Day for ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET N.S.1 


We will gladly send you a Selector Super on 7 days’ free trial without obligation. 
Your money will be refunded at once if you are not entirely satisfied. 


SELECTOR “SUPER 7” PORTABLE 


SELECTORS, LTD., 1, DOVER STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 1! 
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So far, with the possible reservation of the suspension, my 
verdict is that the Anglo-American alliance at Luton has 
already produced a very splendid and desirable car. And it is 
quite impossible to express such sensations adequately on 
paper. Nothing but an actual drive can make vivid to any 
mind the difference between an ordinarily smooth engine and 
one which never suggests that it has any chunking or waggle 
in it. Nothing but a hundred miles on crowded roads does 
full justice to brakes which could be stroked on by a little 
finger, and can yet pin a car down definitely. But if I have 
conveyed the impression that this car stands out clearly in 
the mind of any practised driver, handling different cars of 
all sorts and prices daily, some justice has been rendered to it. 
And now comes the point. It is not the first or the chief 
ambition of this car to rank as out of the ordinary during that 
first month when every sensation is new, and tells on the mind 
of its crew. It is, of course, intended to marry certain British 
ideals of class with certain American principles of economic 
production. But far more is it meant to pile British ideals 
of durability on to the excellent features already analysed. 
Time alone can prove what success has been attained in this 
direction. But both from considerable experience of the car’s 
easy road manners and from some inside knowledge of the 
mind of the Vauxhall staff, I prophesy that the man who buys 
one of these cars and handles it with reasonable care and 
intelligence will want to keep it over a good term of years. 
It will not turn noisy or troublesome after a couple of years, 
as many middle-class sixes notoriously do. We often find a 
well-to-do man of position faithful to his old Rolls, built just 
before or just after the war. You naturally cannot expect 
immortality of the £2,000 type for £475. But this car is 
designed to outlive and outwear its current competitors by 
several years ; and I see no reason why it should fail to do so. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


"T “ALKING-MACHINE shares continue to be the leading 
feature of the markets, but in the case of the smaller 
companies it is perhaps possible to discern the begin- 

nings of the end of the boom, which, however, has already lasted 

longer than some of the records themselves, regarding which I 

hear disquieting statements. Some people might urge that 

a record which becomes useless after having been played a 

score of times is a good asset to the producer, as it means 

frequent replacements ; but this argument must not be carried 
too far, and I would rather hold shares in the senior and musical 
members of the group, such as Gramophone Company, Victor 

Talking Machine and Columbia Gramophones, than in the 

rubbishy section. Australia has again kindly relieved London 

of another eight millions in the shape of a 5 per cent. loan issued 


at 98. ‘* What is she doing with all the money ?” I heard one 
banker ask another. ‘ Well, she is paying the interest on her 
loans,” was the reply. And that is about it. Apart from the 
industrial section, markets are uninteresting, and it is not 
possible at this period to predict with any degree of confidence 
which way the cat is going to jump. 

* * 


For years past I have strongly recommended in these notes 
the purchase of both the 7} per cent. ‘‘ B”’ Preference and the 
7} per cent. Participating Preferred Ordinary shares of the 
Provincial Cinematograph Theatres—the latter when they were 
as low as 12s. 9d._ It is gratifying, therefore, to see the excellent 
showing made by the report issued this week, which covers the 
financial year ended January 31st. The net profit is increased 
to £348,806, as against £276,770 for the previous year. After 
paying a dividend of 15 per cent. (as against 10 per cent.) on 
the Ordinary shares, this permits of various useful appropriations, 
£25,000 being written off goodwill, thus extinguishing that 
item, whilst the large sum of £115,065 is carried forward. 
Of the two chief subsidiaries, Associated Provincial Picture 
Houses have repeated their dividend of 10 per cent, while Albany 
Ward Theatres have increased their dividend from 3 per cent. 
to 7 per cent. The Regent Theatre at Sheffield has been com- 
pleted, and started in December, while new theatres are being 
constructed at Bournemouth, Bristol, Hanley and Preston. 
New theatres are to be constructed at Edinburgh and Folkestone, 
and the Hippodrome, Nottingham, as well as a controlling interest 
in the Trocadero, Liverpool, and the Majestic at Doncaster, 
has been purchased. The ‘“‘ B” Preference shares even at their 
— price of 21s. 6d. and allowing for six months’ interest 
payable May Ist, yield 7} per cent., and in view of the large 


selena 


amount of capital behind them are still undervalued. The 
7} per cent. Preferred Ordinary are now within sight of an 
additional dividend, for they become entitled to half of the 
surplus profits after £75,000 has been paid out on the Ordinary 
shares, which is the exact amount the latter have received jn 
respect of the year now concluded. The dividend on the 
Preferred Ordinary may not exceed 15 per cent., but as that is 
exactly double what they are now getting, there would appear 
to be scope for further capital appreciation on their present 
price of 20s. 9d. I regard picture-house shares as the most 
interesting section at present prices of the industrial market, 
and, in addition to those already mentioned, I favour a purchase 
of United Picture Theatres 10 per cent. Participating Preferred 
Ordinary Shares, obtainable at about 20s. 
* * * 

The decline in American trade does not seem to have reacted 
upon Canada as yet, and it may be that that Dominion wil] 
escape altogether, for according to all accounts economic 
conditions there are better than they have been for some years 
past. Obviously the harvests and the big development now 
going on in connection with Canada’s mineral wealth play the 
most important part in the improvement, but another factor 
of importance is that the plethora of capital in the United States 
has caused some billions of dollars to be lent to, or invested 
in, Canada at rates of interest much lower than those at which 
the best British borrowers or undertakings can secure capital. 
It is not so long ago that the amount of Canadian capital, as 
distinct from British and foreign capital invested in the country, 
was negligible. Now, however, a large proportion of Canadian 
industry is owned by Canadian bondholders and stockholders 
(even if they have borrowed largely from New York, either 
directly or indirectly), and according to the Financial Post of 
Toronto there has been a good deal of Canadian investing 
abroad during the past few years. This paper estimates that 
at the beginning of the year Canadian investments abroad 
totalled $1,362,400,000, of which $118,000,000 was invested 
in the United Kingdom, $772,200,000 in the United States, 
and $522,200,000 in other countries. Interest and dividend 
receipts in 1926 from Canadian investments abroad have been 
estimated to reach $63,000,000, divided as follows: from the 
United Kingdom $6,000,000; from the United States 
$34,000,000 ; and from other countries $23,000,000. In this 
respect the position of Canada is infinitely superior to that of 
Australia, which has few, if any, foreign investments. Naturally 
it is becoming more difficult to obtain attractive yields in Canada 
owing to the eagerness of the American public to hold Canadian 
securities ; the most attractive to my mind still available is the 
7 per cent. Preferred of Canadian Car and Foundry, which can 
be bought in London at about £98 per $500, which is equivalent 
to about 95} percent. Asa lockup purchase the same company’s 
Common stock at about £54 per $500 should turn out well. 

A. Emit DAVIEs. 











Assets 
£11,000,000. 


Claims Paid 
£30,000,000 





BY APPOINTMENT. 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
EsTABLISHED 1885. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 











Chief Offices: 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC 
RAILWAYS COMPANY OF 
LONDON 


CONSIDERABLY IMPROVED POSITION. 


EXTENDED FACILITIES FOR THE PUBLIC. 
LORD ASHFIELD ON FUTURE TRAFFIC PROBLEMS. 





The annual general meeting of the Underground Electric Railways 
Company of London, Ltd., was held on Wednesday the 7th inst., 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster. 

The Right Hon. Lord Ashfield (Chairman and Managing Director) 

resided. 

The CHAIRMAN said (in part): It is with an unusual measure of 
satisfaction that I am able to tell you to-day that the results for the 
past year certainly show a considerable improvement and I think I 
may claim that the prophecy for 1927 which I ventured to make at 
our last annual meeting has at any rate in some part been fulfilled. 

So far as the railway companies and the London General Omnibus 
Company are concerned their operations for 1927 constitute a record. 
The combined companies carried nearly 1,669 million passengers, an 
increase of 7 per cent. over 1926, and if we include the companies 
associated with them, are now responsible for carrying 60 per cent. 
of the total local passenger traffic of London. The gross receipts 
amounted roundly to £15,000,000, an increase of £800,000 or 6 per 
cent., as compared with 1926. The operating expenditure of the 
companies only shows an increase of under £300,000 or 2} per cent. 
as compared with 1926, yet the trains and omnibuses ran 225 million 
car miles or 10 per cent. more than in the previous year. In view of 
the additional work which has been accomplished you will readily 
realise that there has been no falling off in the efforts of the officers 
to find more economical methods of operating the undertakings, and 
that their efforts have, in fact, met with some success. 

The traffic movement in London generally grew freely in 1927, 
the journeys per head of the population amounting to 483, the highest 
figure ever recorded in London and only exceeded by New York, 
where the journeys made by each member of the population numbered 
554. The geographical difference in the two cities will, I think, 
always result in New York being in advance of London in this respect, 
but I have no hesitation in saying that there is no large city in the 
world (and in this respect I do not exclude New York) which epjoys 
a better or more efficient system of transport of all forms than London. 

There is one development in traffic facilities which has made a 
considerable advance in the year to which I wish to draw your atten- 
tion. I refer to the covered top omnibus. When we placed the first 
covered top vehicle on the streets we made it clear that it was only 
experimental and that our future action in regard to operating addi- 
tional vehicles of this type would depend entirely upon the wishes of 
the travelling public, always subject, of course, to the views of the 
responsible Government Departments. It was very soon made plain 
to us that the covered top vehicle was being looked upon favourably 
by the public, with the result that during 1927 practically all our 
“N.S.” type omnibuses were equipped with the covered top. The 
reason for its success is not hard to find. It does away with some of 
the difficulties which have been experienced in transporting omnibus 
travellers during the rush hours in inclement weather. The number 
of seats actually used in an open top omnibus is reduced by wet 
weather to less than half the total seating capacity of the vehicle, 
with the result that further passengers are driven to use the Under- 
ground and Tube railways at a time when those systems are already 
heavily taxed. 

And while I am on the subject of variations in the volume of traffic, 
Ishould like to draw your attention to those considerable fluctuations, 
arising from no particular cause such as weather conditions or special 
events, but rather from the general habits of the travelling public, 
over which we shall never be able to exercise sufficient control to 
tender possible the complete elimination of those peaks and valleys 
which are the bane of the operating officials and the stumbling 
block to greater efficiency. We advertise hopefully, and while over 
an extended survey the distribution of traffic has levelled itself 
somewhat, it still remains undulating in character. The fluctuations 
to which I refer are not merely those between different hours of 
the day, which are common knowledge, but rather those between 
the different days of the week; and in order that you may realise 
the full extent of these day-to-day variations I have had some 
figures prepared which show the average number of passengers carried 
on both railways and omnibuses during normal weekdays in 1927. 
On the Railways the best day of the week was Wednesday, on which 
an average of 1,055,185 passengers was carried, and after Wednesday 
the order was Saturday, Friday, Thursday, Monday, Tuesday— 
Tuesday being considerably the worst day’s traffic with only 980,235 
passengers or 7 per cent. less than the average number carried on 
Wednesdays. On the omnibuses, on the other hand, the best day 
was Saturday (the pleasure seeker is essentially an omnibus passenger) 
with an average of 5»338,971 passengers carried. Wednesday came 
Second with roundly 600,000 less passengers, and the order after 
that was as before, Friday, Thursday, Monday, Tuesday—Tuesday 
again being the worst, with 4,550,779 passengers or nearly 15 per cent. 
ess than Saturday’s traffic. You will see, therefore, that while 
Tuesday was the worst day’s traffic for both forms of transport, 
the best day was Wednesday in the case of the Railways and Saturday 
im the case of the Omnibuses. While there are certain reasons for 


these fluctuations which will present themselves to you at once, the 
figures provide, I suggest, an interesting problem both to the student 
of the economics of transport and to the student of sociology, and 
afford yet another example of the many complicated problems 
which are connected with the management and operation of urban 
transport undertakings. The industrious Victorian would not 
have varied his habits between Monday and Saturday, andon 
Sunday he would most probably have observed the Sabbath. Now 
we have the sport and pleasure movement of the week-end, a rising 
Sunday traffic and a fresh break for pleasure in the mid-week. We 
may be condemned for our pleasure-seeking by the ghosts of our 
ancestors, but I think we may salve our consciences with the greater 
health and liveliness of the people of our own day. 

As a result of the improvement in the results of the Common Fund 
Companies the Metropolitan District and London Electric Railway 
Companies paid an additional 4 per cent. upon their Ordinary 
Stocks, making a total dividend of 4 per cent. for the year, the City 
and South London Railway Company dividend was increased by 1 per 
cent. to 4 per cent., and the Central London Railway paid the same 
rate of dividend, namely, 4 per cent. The dividend on the 
Ordinary shares of the London General Omnibus Company was 
increased by I per cent. to 7 per cent. for the year, free of tax. 

I cannot, unfortunately, report to you similarly satisfactory 
results from the operation of the Tramway Companies in which you 
have, directly and indirectly, considerable interests. There is much 
to be done if the Tramways are to maintain their proper place as an 
essential part of the traffic undertakings of Greater London. Carrying 
as they did some 180 million passengers last year, they must insure 
that their equipment is of the highest standard if they are to keep 
~ with the ingenuity of their competitors in this respect. But 

efore they can hope to undertake any considerable programme of 
improvements the Tramway Companies must have an opportunity to 
recover from the tribulations of the past few years, and to strengthen 
their financial position. 

Before I deal with the Accounts in detail, I would like to remind 
you of the change which has taken place in the capital structure of 
your Company during the past year. You will remember that the 
first step in the reorganisation of the capital of the Company was 
taken in 1926, when the ordinary share capital was rearranged and 
one class of security established, a dividend of 14 per cent. being paid 
for that year upon the ordinary shares, of which £5,068,878 were 
authorised and issued. 

In August, 1927, the second step was taken when your Directors 
submitted to the 6 per cent. Income Bondholders a scheme for 
changing the conditions attaching to the 6 per cent. Income Bonds, 
which was subsequently approved by the Bondholders. 

It is unnecessary for me to recapitulate in detail the advantages of 
these changes to all concerned, providing as they do to the Bond- 
holder an opportunity to associate himself more closely with the 
fortunes of the Company if he so desires by converting his Bonds into 
Ordinary shares whenever in the next year or so the occasion seems 
ripe, or to continue to receive what I think may be regarded as a 
satisfactory return on his investment—when its preferential position 
and the cover behind it is considered if he wishes to retain his 
interest by way of a Bond carrying preferential rights. In the case 
of the Shareholder the advantages of these changes are obvious, as by 
the removal of the provision for the payment of Bond interest free of 
tax, a sum of {95,000 per annum, representing the amount of Income 
Tax at the present rate formerly paid by the Company on the Bonds, 
will be saved and will be available for distribution to the ordinary 
shareholders. 

As you know the loan with our bankers has been running for 
some time and you will agree with me that we should take steps 
to make provision for the repayment of this and other loans and 
to place our capital account, which is overspent to the extent of 
roundly £1,412,000, upon a more satisfactory basis. Having regard 
to the magnitude of the programme of extensions and improvements 
upon which the companies in which you are interested have been 
engaged for the last eight years, the demands which have fallen upon 
your company to contribute towards the cost of these extensive 
works have been negligible when compared with the total sum which 
those companies have spent: in fact, your company has provided 
less than 5 per cent. We may, therefore, congratulate ourselves 
upon the success which has attended the efforts of our subsidiary 
companies to finance the cost of these improvements out of their 
own resources. But it is essential that this company should, in its 
own interest, widen its investments in these companies whenever 
a favourable opportunity presents itself. With that object in 
view your directors propose to take the necessary steps whereby 
the bank loans and other obligations may be paid off and the capital 
account placed upon a more satisfactory basis. 

There is one topic which I imagine will assume greater and greater 
importance in the present year. Irefer tothe proposals for a common 
fund and a common management of the local passenger transport 
undertakings within the London traffic area as proposed by the 
London and Home Counties Traffic Advisory Committee. Our 
past record commits us to the support of the ampler proposals 
now brought forward, and, subject to our duty to protect your 
interests in all reasonable ways, your Board will support and 
encourage those whose business it is to explore the proposals and 
make them specific, so that if the Government are willing—as they 
should be glad to be—to carry the [peas to a conclusion, the 
result may be the most equitable and most successful that may be 
devised. We hope that within the larger scheme we may still retain 
our generous share. 

The present year has opened very favourable for the operating 
companies. We cannot assume that we shall continue to experience 
a proportionate improvement throughout the year, but the omens 
are, 1 think, auspicious, and we are, therefore, entitled to look 
forward with a considerable measure of confidence to improved results. 

The Report was unanimously adopted. 
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JOSEPH NATHAN & CO. 


SATISFACTORY RESULT OF YEAR’S TRADING. 


A NEW VITAMIN “D” PRODUCT 
SUCCESS OF “ OSTELIN.” 


The twenty-eighth ordinary general meeting of Joseph Nathan & Co., 
Ltd., was held at Glaxo House, 56 Osnaburgh Street, N.W., on 
Tuesday, March 6th. 

Mr. Alec Nathan, who presided, said that the trading profit for 
the year was slightly greater than that of 1926, while the dividends, 
rincipally from subsidiary companies, showed a substantial increase. 

his increase was in part one of the anticipated results of the reorgani- 
sation of the company, coupled with improved trading. 

To review the work of the past financial year was to say that all 
departments of the company’s business had shown an improvement. 
Their policy had been to consolidate and extend their business and 
connections in the three main departments in which they believed 
the company held a prominent position, viz., proprietary article 
trading, dairy products and general shipping. In each of those three 
groups they had endeavoured to extend their connections and to 
widen their scope so that the utmost benefit would be obtained from 
co-ordinating their world-wide activities. To achieve that, regular 
personal visits to the various territories were necessary, and last 
year he had spent some six months on a visit to the other side of the 
world. 

In New Zealand, Australia, India, South America and other 
territories, their business was showing satisfactory progress, whilst 
they had important departments controlled and directed in England. 
For instance, they had been marketing for some years the emulsifier, 
known from East to West as ‘“‘ Nathan’s Iron Cow.”’ That machine 
was widely used for the production of milk and cream, and was 
especially adapted for use on board ship. 

Coming to their proprietary article trading, as in the past, Glaxo 
had been their mainstay, Glax-ovo had held its own, and they had 
now a new proprietary pharmaceutical article, Ostelin. Recently 
there had been much written about Vitamin ‘‘ D”’ and probably few 
realised how intimately the company had been concerned with that 
miracle of scientific research. Vitamin ‘‘ D ’’ was not a new discovery ; 
it was first recognised as long ago as 1922 by Professor McCollum, 
and the recent announcements had only to do with some further 
knowledge of its nature. Within a few months of even the existence 
of that Vitamin ‘“‘ D"’ being recognised by scientists in this country, 
they had secured an exclusive licence for a process for the preparation 
of that Vitamin which their scientific advisers believed to be sound. 
They were fortunate in having a highly skilled technical staff upon 
whom fell the task of converting a laboratory experiment into a 
satisfactory commercial undertaking. It necessitated not only the 
devising of plant capable of performing previously unknown tasks, 
but of establishing an elaborate procedure for the proper control of 
the products and of manufacturing operations. 

There were no chemical tests for Vitamin ‘‘D’”’; all the tests had 
to be made upon a special breed of rat, and required very considerable 
scientific skill. They had carried out over 2,000 such tests in their 
laboratories, for it was essential that they should ensure all their 
Vitamin ‘‘D"’ products, which they marketed under the name of 
Ostelin, contained the full quantity of vitamin. Ostelin had now 
been used by the doctors for over three years, and its use was daily 
increasing. That was the highest possible testimony to the high 
standard and efficacy of Ostelin as a Vitamin ‘‘ D"’ product. English 
doctors were the most critical in the world ; they would only continue 
to use a product such as Ostelin if they were fully satisfied. Their 
high opinion of Ostelin was well shown by the frequent references 
in the medical press and by the growth of the sales. To the medical 
profession the directors wished to express their thanks for their 
appreciation and to assure them that the high Vitamin ‘“‘ D "’ standard 
which had characterised Ostelin would be maintained, whatever the 
cost. Whatever the pressure of demand, it was their inflexible rule 
that none should be packed until their scientific staff had completed 
their tests and given their sanction. It was gratifying to know the 
importance of that control by their chemists was recognised. 

That was demonstrated by the following letter received from an 
eminent West End physician :—‘‘ I very much appreciate, as I did 
not before, the thoroughness and sincerity of your work. As you must 
be aware, there comes a time quite early in one’s professional 
experience when one becomes weary of much advertised products 
which do not work, and based on the most outrageous quack science. 
To be certain of the productions one uses, becomes a form of mania, 
and I feel that you have convinced me about yours. Iam much obliged 
for your trouble, and I will certainly find time to accept your invitation 
to the Laboratory.”’ 

To the layman, in a scientific sense, such as himself, it was a marvel 
of science that there should arrive at King’s Cross from their factory 
in the North of Scotland, in charge of the guard, a small sealed can 
holding only about a quart, all the Vitamin ‘‘ D ’’ that was contained 
in three tons of cod liver oil. It still astonished the underwriter 
at Lloyd’s that they should insure so heavily the contents of a tiny 
can. Yet that small can contained the Vitamin ‘‘D”’ that would 
bring renewed health to many. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


——— 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 


| 70 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd, 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. r, 


-~ s,s —_ 

INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 

Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C, 1, First-class Temperance Hote] 200 
rooms, Electric radiators in all bedrooms. ' 


Bedroom. Breakfast and attend. 
ance from 8s, 6d. per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, London, 


EEPDENE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian 


Guest House. South aspect, sunny balconies, commanding fine view. Gar, en 
tennis lawn, Close to town and sea.—Mrs. WYNNE (lately of Godshill Park) ‘ 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341, Lift, 


ASTBOURNE.—2 JEVINGTON GARDENS, the well-known 
Guest Home. Distinguished for its delightful diet of fruit, vegetables and 
dairy produce of highest quality only. Large, bright rooms. Wireless 

tennis.—Mrs, P. H. RoGers (Cookery Diploma), Tel.: 866 , 


CORNWALL.—Porthcothan Bay Guest House. Also furnished 
« house to let for spring and summer. For terms write to Mrs. JOSEPH CLayrtoy 
Trescore, St Merryn, Padstow, Cornwall. “ 


ASTER HOLIDAYS.—Original subscriber to NEW Statesman 
wishes to recommend a Country Inn offerin; comfort and good fare in beautiful 
remote, and unspoiled hill country with many streams; particularly recom: 

mended for April_—Apply Proprietor, TRAVELLERS ReEsT HOTEL, Ulpha, near 
Broughton-in-Furness, Lancashire. 
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OMERSET (Mendips) Farmhouse Apartments; ideal situation; 
fishing mear; indoor sanitation; terms 2} gns.—GRIFFIN, Ladymeade, 
Langford. 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


OR SALE.—Attractive, modern, labour-saving Bungalow, south 
aspect, open, sunny position. Vestibule, square hall, lounge (15 ft. by 15 ft.), 
three bedrooms (one 15 ft. by 15 ft.), kitchen, larder, bathroom and wz, 

Garage, tennis lawn, $ acre garden, fruit trees, &c. Freehold. 14 miles from Hatton 
Station (G.W.R.). London 2 hrs.—Apply, CowLey, Great Pinley, Claverdon, nr, 
Warwick. ‘Phone, Claverdon 14. 











EW FOREST.—Bungalow, delightfully situated amidst pines, 
2 sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms, bath, h, and c. water, kitchen, etc. Price £550,— 
Apply ParRKER, Ladymead, High Wycombe, 


Bye ey STREET, KENSINGTON. Cosy little s.c. Flat (furn.), 
sitting, two bedrooms, bath, kitchen (hot water), 24 guineas per week six 

months or longer. View 10-12,30, or ‘phone Mayfair 1480.—12, Carlyle 
Mansions, W.8. 


HILTERN HILLS.—Old Country Cottage for sale, 10 rooms, 
secluded, south aspect, beautiful view, old garden with tennis lawn, near 
motor ‘bus, telephone, etc.—Box 387, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 

Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


"] HREE GUINEAS A WEEK. Furnished Flat close to Battersea 
Park. Four rooms besides kitchen and bathroom; geyser and gas-cooker, 
View by appointment.—42 Cambridge Mansions, Battersea. 


ARGE Studio, bathroom, bedroom, good piano, Furnished, by 
the month.—Apply before 11, Thackray House, Maple Street, W.1, 


ED SITTING ROOM in well furnished flat, hot bath, gas fire, 
breakfast, no other meals, minute from Hampstead Tube. ‘Phone for 
appointment, mornings, Hampstead 2476 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 
rooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts, 

Telephone: Western 4948. 























THEATRES 


COURT. (Sloane 5137.) 

“BACK TO METHUSELAH.” 
By BERNARD SHAW. To-night (Fri.) and Sat. at 6 and 9 p.m., 
PARTS I and Il. Sat. 2.30., Part Il. NEXT WEEK, Parts Ill. and IV. 


ART GALLERIES 
GERTLER LAURA 


M ARK KNIGHT 
Exhibitions of recent paintings and drawings 
by MARK GERTLER and LAURA KNIGHT, A.R.A. 




















LEICESTER GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE, 10-6 
RLINGTON GALLERY, 22, Old Bond Street, W.1.—Oil 


Paintings and Sketches of Oxfordshire, Wales and France by Henry Hiles, 
10-5.30 (Sat. ro-r). 





MISCELLANEOUS 
ARE BOOKS. 


Sir Walter Scott’s Novels, complete set of First Editions, 74 vols., extra 
illustrated, £110. 

Lawrence and Bullen’s Italian Novelists, 9 vols., fine set, 1892-7, £21. 

Dickens set Biographical Edition, 1902, 19 vols., £5 5s. 

Swinburne’s Poems, First Collected Edition, 6 vols., 1904, £3 108, 

Aubrey Beardsley, The Early Work of, First Edition, 1899, £3 103. 

Frank Brangwyn Prints and Drawings, 1919, £2 12s. 6d 

The Butterfly, complete set in 12 parts, £2 2s. 

Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols., {12 10s. 

Golden Cockerel Press Lucian, £3 3s. . , 

BOOKS WANTED.—De Quincey, Opium Eater, 1822; Origin of Species, 1859; 
Woman in White, 3 vols., 1860 ; Sir Ralph Esher, 3 vols., 1830 ; Jungle Books, 2 vols., 
1894-95.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington), John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 





R 





OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gus.— 
Write OsBorNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 
on stating shades desired.— James St. TWEED Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 
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LECTURES 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A COURSE of Two Lectures on ‘‘ THE THEORY AND HISTORY 
OF CAPITALISM” will be given by Professor WERNER 
SOMBART, Professor of Political Science in the University of Berlin, 
at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, W.C.2), on TUESDAY, MARCH 13th, and THURSDAY, 
MARCH 15th, at 5 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be 
taken by Mr. R. H. Tawney, B.A., Reader in Economic History in 
the University. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 

‘HE JOWETT LECTURE for 1928 will be delivered in the 

Hall of the Mary Ward Settlement, Tavistock Place, W.C.1, on Tuesday, 
March 2oth, 1928, at 5.15 p.m., by 
THE VEN. ARCHDEACON A. L. LILLEY. 

Subject: ‘“‘ BossuET: THE END OF A THEOLOGICAL ERA.” 
Chairman: The Very Rev. W. R. INGE, D.D. (Dean of St. Paul’s). 
Admission Free, 

OCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers), Friends House, Euston Road, 
N.W. 1.-—Sunday next at 6.30 p.m. * Citizenship of Empire—The Challenge 
to Christianity.” Speaker, John H. Harris. 


STUDENTSHIPS 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 




















The University will shortly proceed to award two University Post- 
graduate Travelling Studentships, each of the value of £275 for one 
ear, and three post-graduate Studentships of the value of {150. 
The Studentships are open to both Internal and External graduates 
of the University. Applications (on a prescribed form) must reach 
the PRINCIPAL OFFICER, University of London, South Kensington, 
§.W.7 (from whom further particulars can be obtained) not later 
than May rst, 1928. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W. 14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 
dngton. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. ; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence.— 
For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education apply to the Secretary. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


| ig LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E. 1).— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING 

(Civil, Mechanical and Electrical). Fee {22 tos. a year. Residential Halls 
for Men and for Women Students. Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 


THE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 

















Managed by a Committee appointed by the Education Guild, 
Headmistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses, 
and Welsh Secondary Schools’ Association. 

Telephone: Museum 0658. 
R-gistrar :—Miss CicELY C. WRIGHT, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT. 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane, 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS' MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 


experienced typist. —Mrs. BRooKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 














TYPEWRITING of all kinds undertaken personally by expert. 
—Miss ROBERTS, 5, Dulverton Mansions, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1, 
Museum 7896. 


Miss E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 








T* PEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 8380. 





LITERARY 


UBLIC SCHOOL AND VARSITY MAN, and Writer of repute 
known to Editors and Publishers, invite Authors to place their MSS, with 
them.—SeEc., 153, Windsor House, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 














7" ENSURE the regular delivery of THE NEW STATESMAN it is 


necessary for every reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 

or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 

A Postal Subscription costs:— 
One Year post free ... eee eee eee one 
Six Months _,, a ae ee eee — 15s. Od. 
Three Months ,, ‘a 7s. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 
'0 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


30s. Od. 





SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 
C= HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. Healthy and 


beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals and 

as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 
to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: Berta S. HUMPHREY. 


, , 

MALTMAN S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge. late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
a ge work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
yg level and is on grave) soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 


M ARY CULPIN, L.R.A.M., Stuttgart, R.A.M., Mattlay School, 
gives lessons in Pianoforte and Ensemble playing.—19 Brentmead Place, 
N.W. 11. Speedwell 1997. 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 
master : JOSEPH WICKSTRED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, 

open air. 


ISS MARGARET LEE, GOLD MEDALLIST, I.L.A.M., wishes 
to receive pupils for Piano, excellent style and tone assured, Technique, 
Harmony and Musicianship. Special rhythmic classes held for beginners, 

Further particulars.—Write, 18 Great Marlborough Street, W. 1. 


{* GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
BUCKS (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level). Boarding-school for Girls, ro to 18 
years. Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general 
education on natural lines, ‘ New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual 
time-tables. Scope for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, 
Art, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, 
Games, Animal pets allowed.—Apply to PRINCIPAL. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins, from Baron’s Court Station), Recognised by Board 
of Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special 

feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Pros- 
pectus on application. 


ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN: 
DOVER, Bucks. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 
through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 

Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 13. 
Principals: ISABEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 
STEELE. 


AUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 
annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days for the award of 
five entrance Scholarships, value £40 per annum. Entry forms and all details 

from the HEAD-MASTER. 

LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
| Be TUTOR for boy of 12 in Hampstead after Easter, 


Mathematics, French and Latin, Write, giving qualifications and salary 
required, Box 388, NEW STATESMAN, 10, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C, 2. 


















































Small Advertisements in 
THE NEW STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at the 
constant service of all readers. It is estimated that 


at least 40,000 men and women read each issue of 
THE NEW STATESMAN, and for a few 
shillings readers can gain wide publicity for their 
small announcements. Here is a list of some of the 
classifications which suggest themselves :— 
HOUSE PROPERTY TO BE SOLD, LET OR 
WANTED. 
TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS, HOTELS AND 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENTS. 
ART EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, MEETINGs, 
CONCERTS, THEATRES. 
APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND WANTED. 
EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
CHARITIES AND APPEALS. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 
MOTOR-CARS FOR SALE, HIRE OR WANTED. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR SALE OR 
WANTED. 

The charges for classified advertisements are as follows: 
(Minimum Two Lines) 1s, 9d. per line per insertion (a line 
averages about nine words). Series Rates: per line per inser- 
tion 1s. 6d. for 13, 1s. 4d. for 26, or 1s. 2d. for 52 insertions, 
Box Numbers should include one line for the office address. 





Please address all communications to The Manager, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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JAMES S. PROCTOR, 


REFUGE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 
Chief Office: Oxford Street, Manchester. 


Established 1864. 





Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ending 31st December, 1927. 





Reversionary Bonus declared of £2 4s. Od. per cent., an increase of Two Shillings 
over the rate for 1926. 


Total Premium Income for year £7,826,427, being an increase of £638,564 over 


the previous year. 


Total Net Interest received during the year, £1,800,442, being an increase of 
£128,450 over the previous year. 


Total Assets at end of the year, £39,276,629, being an increase of £3,318,580 during 
the year. 


Total Claims Paid in the year, £3,693,550. The Company has paid £53,109,029 


in claims since its establishment. 


The Total Assurances existing on December 3lst, 1927, amounted to £57,173,418 
in the Ordinary Branch, and £81,124,672 in the Industrial Branch. 


The Premium Income in the Ordinary Branch was £3,445,010, being an 
increase of £226,176 over the previous year; and in the Industrial Branch it 


was £4,381,417, being an increase of £412,388. 


The Company transacts Life Assurance business of every description. 


Chairman. 






































BRITANNIC 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


(Estd. 1866.) 


Chief Offices: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 
Chief London Offices: 44 & 46 KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 





Summary of the Directors’ Report for the Year 1927. 





The amalgamation with the British Legal Life Assurance Company was satisfactorily completed 
during the year, and in the comparisons which follow the figures for 1927 are compared with those 
for the combined companies in 1926. 


TOTAL FUNDS amounted to £15,048,073, an increase of £1,259,125 over 1926. 


TOTAL INCOME (excluding the General Branch) amounted to £4,328,745, being an increase of 
£236,200 over the previous year. 

ORDINARY BRANCH.—Premium Income amounted to £864,353, an increase of £49,947 over the 
previous year. The number of policies issued during the year was 14,467, assuring £2,162,554 
and producing a new Annual Premium Income of £109,588. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—Premium Income amounted to £2,697,652, an increase of £113,607 over 


the previous year. 
GENERAL BRANCH.—Premium Income amounted to £39,104, all of which was re-insured. 
TOTAL CLAIMS PAID during the year in the Life Branches amounted to £1,434,836. 


Ordinary Branch Policies in the Immediate Profit Class will again receive a Reversionary Bonus at the rate of 
£2 2s. Od. per £100 assured. 


The Company transacts all Classes of Life, Fire, Accident, Motor, Employers’ Liability and General 
Insurances. 


J. MURRAY LAING, F.LA., F.F.A., JNO. A. JEFFERSON, F.LA., 
Secretary & Actuary. Chairman & General Manager. 
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